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Analyzing Character 


A doctor often calls upon his chemist for in- formation efficiently and quickly serve the best 
formative analysis before prescribing a course interests of all concerned. 

of treatment. The Hooper-Holmes Bureau is an experienced 
In the same way credit men frequently call for laboratory for producing credit information. 
Credit Reports, which after all are risk analyses, Salaried inspectors covering over 3700 points 


before extending credit. and more than 35,000 corre- 


The doctor might make his own spondents throughout the coun- 


analysis, the credit man might 


obtain his own character infor- é 3 
i Mi EE ee The nation-wide facilities of The | to provide dependable informa- 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted to 


and organizations trained and the compiling of Moral Hazard Inspec- tion which analyzes the charac- 


try are constantly at your call 


_ tion Reports for insurance underwriting, 
equipped for developing in- credit, commercial and employment pur- ter of your risk. 

poses and Claim Reports. Address 

inquiries to 102 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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First Principles 


In Credit Service 


No. 4 


Circulating Credit Creates Commerce— 


Like human health, which would be im- 
possible if the blood circulated alone in the 
heart or merely to the stomach or the head, 
commercial health is dependent upon com- 
plete and continuous credit circulation. 


And that circulation must be unobstructed 
and wide-spread. But the credit informa- 
tion circulated must be authentic, accurate, 
comprehensive. 


Is there a system in existence which can 
give the credit executive such information? 


Fortunately, the answer is Yes. The 
Credit Interchange Bureaus of the National 
Association of Credit Men meet this require- 
ment fully—and solely. 


The information they circulate is authen 
tic. It is gathered impartially from original 
sources. It is up-to-date—never permitted 
to be otherwise. 


The information they circulate is accurate. 
It comprises facts from the ledgers of cred- 
itors—neither hearsay, nor opinions, nor in- 
dividual guesswork. 


The information they circulate is compre- 
hensive. It gathers and covers the facts 
from all markets and all industries— not a 
few nearby markets, or a few in an industry. 


These are the facts which make Credit 
Interchange Service a souND service. These 
are the reasons why it alone can supply the 
kind of credit information without which 
there cannot be sound circulating credit to 
create sound commerce. 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 


National Association of Credit Men 
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How well are you prepared to master the rapidly changing re- 
quirements placed upon to-day’s credit executives? 


The day is gone when you could count on success simply by 
doing your work well. If you would forge ahead in the face of 
to-day’s increasing demands and relentless pressure—in credit 
as in every phase of business—you must make yourself not 
merely useful but INDISPENSABLE. 


Your first step toward this goal is to master the fundamentals 
of your profession. Since a credit basis underlies nearly every 
business transaction, a training in credit is dominantly essen- 
tial to every progressive business career. 


With these facts in mind, the National Institute of Credit has 
prepared a practical course in credits and collections designed 
to give you the greatest amount of credit training in the short- 
est time possible. 


Make your start while the time is ripe—prepare yourself for 
the far-reaching changes now taking place in the commercial 
scheme of things. Clip the coupon and mail it to-day! 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, Dept. 6, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Please send me details of your NEW course in Credits and Collections. 
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SPUR 


§-L-O-W ACCOUNTS 
iro ACTION! 


Postar TELEGRAMS get 
in...get attention...and according 
to enthusiastic reports from credit 
executives everywhere, they get 
results. 

Try spurring slow accounts into 
action the Postal Telegraph way. 
You'll find that the Postal Tele- 
gram speaks with the voice of au- 
thority...that debtors pay more 
attention to it than to messages 
that go through any other channel 
--.-and there’s no place anywhere 
that Postal Telegraph cannot reach. 

95% of all the telegraph traffic 
of the country is between cities in 
which Postal Telegraph maintains 
commercial telegraph offices. Postal 
Telegraph will accept and transmit 
promptly messages to any place. 

e * . 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph 
company that offers a world-wide service of coordi- 
nated telegraph, cable and radio communications 
under a single management. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 
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When writing to Postal Telegraph, please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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About two months ago The Saturday Evening 
Post carried an editorial entitled “Business Can- 
WW not Be Cash-and-Carry.” This well-written edi- 
torial presented many principles and ideas with 
which anyone in the credit fraternity will readily 
agree. However, there are two or three statements 
set forth in this editorial that demand a challenge and 
an answer. The editorial states: 


“The mature credit granter thinks of state- 
ments only as records which custom requires 
him to have in his files, and he governs his own 
actions in any case by his estimate of the 
debtor’s personal responsibility and capacity. 
Such men are logical and have very few losses. 
It is the snappy, up-to-date boys with every- 
thing reduced to a system that cause the losses. 
They are illogical. They do not seem to learn 
that, if a debtor has not the money with which 
to pay, harassing him with lawsuits will do 
nothing toward providing him with the money.” 
The modern credit executive knows that personal 

responsibility and capacity to pay, as revealed in in- 
terchange records of a man’s paying habits, is the 
acid test of credit worth. It is my contention, how- 
ever, that the statement—“It is the snappy, up-to- 
date boys with everything reduced to a system that 
cause the losses”—is an inferential deduction which, 
without factual substantiation, casts a derogatory 
shadow upon systematized credit. The credit losses 
of this nation, exceeding far over a billion dollars, 
conclusively prove that “more system” is needed. 
In those industries where all creditors co-operate in 
administering credit functions through a centralized 
system, we find negligible bad debt losses, with 
debtors receiving equitable consideration at all times. 
Furthermore this editorial states: 


“Creditors pressing madly for their debts are 
really public menaces. They cannot get the 
money they are after. It is not there to get. 
But by depressing prices, they injure everyone’s 
credit and kill business. The pressure to collect 
debts forces business down in a descending 
spiral, and the ramifications go in every direc- 
tion.” 

In this sentence the Post has struck a popular 
chord that will have its appeal for hundreds and 
thousands of debtors throughout the country. I 
have before me as I write a specific case in which a 
debtor declined to pay his bill and used this Post 
editorial as a justification for not paying. An in- 
vestigation on the part of several creditors showed 
that this business man was able to meet the obliga- 
tion which he was trying to avoid. He had found 
an excuse and he used it. 

There are two sides to every case and one or the 
other side is either lop-sided or is presented without 
a fair presentation of all facts involved. In this edi- 
torial the Post has taken the debtor’s viewpoint en- 
tirely and disregarded the creditor’s position. 

When “creditors press madly for their debts” it is 
almost invariably a case of numerous creditors trying 
to collect their debts individually. When all cred- 
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itors’ claims are concentrated in a co-operative or- 
ganization representing the creditors, the debtor in 
every case gets a thorough and a fair hearing before 
the Credit Court. In making such a statement, the 
Post should have pointed out this fact. In one in- 
stance systematized credit is criticized and a few 
sentences later “creditors pressing madly for their 
debts” is set forth as an obnoxious menace. 

Anyone who has taken the time to give any real 
study to sound credit management knows that a sys- 
tematized and organized credit system gives the 
debtor full consideration. During the recent bank- 
ing holiday and during many previous sectional 
droughts and natural catastrophes, organized groups 
of creditors, functioning through the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, voluntarily extended liberal 
moratoria to distressed debtors. 

In presenting an editorial of this kind to its great 
reading public of millions of people, the Post should 
not have emphasized so strongly its case against 
creditors without giving the other side of the pic- 
ture and the full facts involved. This editorial fails 
to mention that hundreds and even thousands of 
debtor merchants, through unsound business prac- 
tices and inexcusable mismanagement, incur heavy 
obligations which they will never be able to pay. 
To continue selling goods to such merchants will 
only force them deeper into debt and lead to an 
eventual obsolescence and dissipation of assets which 
will not bring creditors ten cents on the dollar. If 
the creditor sold many customers who were in this 
condition he would soon be forced into bankruptcy 
himself. Every practical business man knows that 
whenever a group of creditors get together and find 
that a distressed or deserving debtor can be saved, 
that his past obligations will be extended over a 
period of two or more years until his rehabilitated 
company makes enough money to meet the obliga- 
tions ethically incurred. Yet the Post does not even 
mention this fact. 

Delinquent debtors who have through mismanage- 
ment built up a super-structure of debt are the real 
menaces to sound business progress. The creditor 
must pay his employees and purchase his commodi- 
ties or raw materials just as the debtor must pay his 
employees and purchase the goods that will enable 
him to continue business. Credit is probably the 
most abused privilege in modern business transac- 
tions. Whenever a debtor presents his case fairly 
and squarely to creditors he always gets a fair and 
a square deal. It is the thousands of debtors who 
hide behind every subterfuge they can find who cause 
the real trouble..A straightforward debtor can always 
get a lenient and liberal extension of maturity dates 
on his obligations. Contrary to the Post’s conten- 
tion, it is systematized and organized credit that is 
needed today. Neatly-turned editorial jibes such as 
“the snappy up-to-date boys” are rhetorical clouds 
that obscure the real issue. The Saturday Evening 
Post owes to its reading public a fair and complete 
presentation of facts in this particular case. In this 
instance the Post was either not “posted” or pre- 
ferred to present part of the facts to make its point. 
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Straws in the wind 


Blow hot, blow cold—the following straws indicate the strength 
and direction of the trade winds in recent weeks: 


BANK CREDIT: The daily average volume of Federal Reserve Bank credit 
outstanding in the week ended June 28, as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve banks, was $2,196,000,000, or $7,000,000 below the preceding week 
and $158,000,000 under a year ago. On June 28 Reserve Bank credit 
totaled $2,182,000,000, off $12,000,000 for the week. This drop corre- 
sponds with a rise of $89,000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, and a 
fall of $21,000,000 in money in circulation, offset in part by gains of 
$81,000,000 in member bank reserve balances and $17,000,000 in unex- 
pended capital funds, non-member deposits, etc. 


BUSINESS FAILURES: Business failures in the United States continue 
decidedly downward, so far as the number is concerned. The total for the 
latest week, which ended last Thursday, June 22, was 373, according to 
the records of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. These figures compare with 396 and 
401, respectively, in the two preceding weeks, and with 617 a year ago. 
Not since the middle of October in 1929, when conditions which devel- 
oped into the recent depression first made their appearance, has the num- 
ber of business defaults for any full week been at so low a point. 


CARLOADINGS: Loading of revenue freight, for the week ended June 
17, totaled 587,931 cars according to the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 23,835 cars over the preceding week and 69,533 
cars above the same week in 1932 but a decrease of 151,163 cars under 
that week in 1931. 


COAL PRODUCTION: Production continue to increase in the week ended 
June 17, according to estimates of the Bureau of Mines. Total bitumi- 
nous output is estimated at 5,660,000 tons, a gain of 225,000 over the 
week before. Anthracite totaled 825,000 tons, a gain of 90,000 tons over 
the preceding week. 


ELECTRIC POWER: Industrial power use has increased by 50 per cent 
from the low point of the depression in March of this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE: Dollar depreciation abroad is reflected in increased 
opportunities for American exports to compete in foreign trade, accord- 
ing to reports reaching the Department of Commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION: Volume increased in the U. S. A. from 67 
per cent in April to 76 per cent in May. The early days of June saw the 
rise continuing, the Federal Reserve Board reports. 


PRICES: The wholesale price index of the Journal of Commerce, New 
York, rose 63.7 by June 24. This exceeded by 2.5 the position on June 
10. The low mark of the depression was recorded in this index in Feb- 
ruary, when it touched 52.5 It has been rising definitely and continuously 
since the banking holiday in March. 


STEEL: Operations continued to increase through May and June until the 
industry was back to 50 per cent of capacity by the latter part of June. 
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Business interests are, of course, 
a concerned over the out- 
ly come of the World Economic Con- 
ference, C. F. Hughes points out in 
the N. Y. Times. Their concern is 
tempered, however, by the sharp im- 
provement in business here and by the 
attention which must be given to in- 
dividual matters rather than to world 
problems. 


The American program for currency 
stabilization, tariff reduction and re- 
form and a joint plan to move up prices 
finds approval in most quarters, al- 
though the tariff section is viewed as 
contingent upon domestic develop- 
ments. The desire to see prices ad- 
vanced is universal, it goes without say- 
ing, and currency stabilization is rec- 
ognized as a sine qua non of sound 
world recovery. 

How the United States will fare in 
these sessions is beyond guessing, and 
yet in business circles quite a general 
impression had grown up that, unless 
this reasonable program is accepted, it 
would be just as well for the country to 
“go it alone” and put its dependence en- 
tirely upon the domestic market and its 
efforts into expanding that market 
along the lines of the legislation now 
proposed. 


While this idea of tightening up om 
the isolation which many believe was 
so largely to blame for the world 
catastrophe has major objections, such 
as closing down markets for some of 
our principal commodities, its advocates 
nevertheless are convinced that it offers 
the only course if other countries de- 
mand only selfish advantages. 


Only a few weeks ago there was not 2 
murmur against the radical steps being 
taken by the administration at Wash- 
ington to deal with the economic situa- 
tion. Now that there has been aston- 
ishing recovery manifest on so many 
sides, the critics are once more finding 
their voices. The burden of their com- 
plaint is that, after all, since conditions 
have become so much better, it would 


. be best to leave them alone and make 


no changes. They advise going back to 
the policy of laissez faire which proved 
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so tremendously costly for three years. 

Attacks on the National Recovery 
Act run a wide gamut. The central 
theme is held to be “planned economy,” 
which critics maintain is hopeless be- 
cause there is no man nor group of 
men able to work out a plan success- 
fully—the system to be efficient must 
be subject to all the checks and balances 
of individual initiative. 

The apparent answer to this is that 
a rigid plan of economic control is not 
proposed and a straw man has been set 
up to knock down. Certain rules to 
eliminate jungle competition and to es- 
tablish the market, which is every busi- 
ness man’s desire, are merely being legis- 
lated. Sweatshop wages, hours and 
prices are to be forced out. Beyond 
these un-American conditions, there 
will be plenty of scope for initiative 
and for the checks and balances that 
promote efficiency. 

It may be an old principle of eco- 
nomics that consumption grows out of 
production, but the new program ap- 
parently wishes to assure it. There is, 
after all, some suspicion at least that 
too much of the income from produc- 
tion in the past went into profits, divi- 
dends and overhead of a capital nature 
to the detriment of mass-consuming 
power. 

That cavilers of the new industrial 
program have so far made little impres- 
sion upon most business representatives 
is to be remarked in the host of old and 
newly organized associations which’ are 
now busy devising codes for adoption 
under the Control Act. Not at all 
daunted by the objections raised to pro- 
visions of this legislation, the new gov- 
ernment - “partnership” with business 
seems welcome in almost all quarters. 

It would not be correct to conclude 
that the motives of these organizations 
are unselfish. They are, as a matter of 
‘fact, quite self-centered. What they all 
hope for is primarily a system of uni- 
form prices and what amounts to a 
guarantee of profits. That, of course, 
is a foolish hope to harbor, but since 
it is the mainspring toward realy im- 
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thermometer: 


and indications 


portant achievement, it has a purpose. 

Higher prices are by no means the 
panacea they are generally imagined. 
They have their sole but most impor- 
tant advantage now in relieving the 
debt burden. Lower prices, if accom- 
panied by fair wage scales, would bring 
much sounder progress if debts could 
be properly amortized and_ interest 
charges properly reduced. 

Production restriction is another com- 
mon objective and fundamentally it 
can be criticized on similar grounds. 
It means higher costs even as it means 
higher prices. Only monopoly can gain 
from such control. 

But in these aspects of the new Con- 
trol Act it is well to consider that busi- 
ness will probably have a chance to do 
many things which it has been aching 
to do even though all the facts point 
to results quite different from what 
it expects. The real benefit of the gov- 
ernment measure should come from 
the lessons to be learned and more par- 
ticularly from the steps that are taken 
to improve mass buying. In the latter 
case, even the most reactionary may be 
amazed at the possibilities opened up. 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 
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Circulating credit creates commerce 






a Our need is morality, not moratoria; less hypodermics, more humanity; 
fewer trade restrictions, better trade relations; less selfishness, more 
service; less hate, more love—both internally and_ internationally.” 


In the lake region of northern 
- Minnesota there arises a small, clear 
Wi ribbon of water scarcely larger than 
a brook. Slowly this tiny stream 
begins coursing its way in a southerly 
direction, expanding in size as it flows 
along. Long before it joins the Gulf of 
Mexico that small ribbon of water has 
grown in volume to be one of the 
largest rivers geography records. Thou- 
sands of smaller streams contribute to 
its reservoir and over forty major tribu- 
taries join it along the way. This 
Mississippi River and its tributaries in- 
sure fertility to over one-third of the 
area of the United States. There is no 
monetary value large enough for human 
comprehension to express the value of 
that stream, for who would be so cour- 
ageous as to appraise the Mississippi 
Valley, with its illimitable, fertile 
fields and its billions of tons of rich, 
loamy soil. This river forms the main 
artery from the heart of American ag- 
riculture. It becomes the life blood of 
commerce and trade. The welfare of 
millions of people, at home and abroad, 
is dependent upon it. 

Sometimes, in the Spring of the year, 
because of the heavy, torrential cloud- 
bursts in the distant hills, the swollen 
streams that join this great artery of 
water over-tax its capacity. Unless in 
those instances the dykes and levees are 
strong and secure, the river overflows. 
Wide areas are inundated, crops ruined, 
human lives destroyed and hunger is 
felt, not only by those in the flooded 
area, but by mankind in all sections of 
the globe as well, for this stream’s bene- 
factions know no boundary nor limita- 
tion. Sometimes, under the hot, scorch- 
ing, summer sun, the territory it serves 
‘becomes arid and the thousands of little 
rivulets, brooks and branches, that 
course their winding way to join the 
Great Father of Waters, evaporate. 
Then drouth sets in. Once again men 
and women suffer untold hardships un- 
less they have fortified themselves 
through careful conservation of the ex- 
cess for just such emergencies. But 
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by HENRY H. HEIMANN, 


Executive Manager, 


N. A. C. M. 


now picture, if you will, the disaster of 
a sudden diversion of the normal flow 
of this stream from its usual bed or a 
damning without benefit of overflow 
gates. You would visualize a catas- 
trophe paralleled only by the Biblical 
deluge. Disaster not alone to our own 
nation, but the world. For untold cen- 
turies, yes, long before the dawn of the 
white man, this stream has enriched the 
valleys it traverses uninterruptedly, in- 
suring fertility, health and prosperity. 

For untold centuries, indeed ever 
since barter gave way to a more flexible 
medium, and the law of the jungle be- 
came obsolescent, and right on down 
through all the recorded pages of civili- 
zation, a stream of credit has constantly 
coursed its way, bringing virility and 
progress to the human race. Rising from 
the lakes of confidence, this tiny credit 
stream has been fed by the major tribu- 
taries of character and capacity, and 
the countless thousands of brooks and 
rivulets coursing with human faith and 
good will. Sometimes, as the pages of 
history reveal, when this stream of 
credit has been impaired seriously or its 
tributaries allowed to become dry, civi- 
lization has all but perished. Again, 
when it has been unduly swollen by a 
flood tide its very excess has brought 
ruin and destruction to commerce and 
misery to humanity. But at no time 
has its flow been entirely checked. Even 
through the Dark Ages a small glim- 
mering ribbon of credit heroically 
fought its way through all obstacles 
and barriers, surmounted dams and ob- 
structions, forced its way through the 
channels and kept alive some restricted 
measure, at least, of commerce and 
trade. 

Just as human life is dependent upon 
the uninterrupted and ceaseless flow of 
our natural rivers, so, too, are com- 
merce and industry dependent upon the 
natural and unobstructed flow of credit. 


Because credit streams for a long time 
were free of obstructions and allowed 
to flow normally, our generation wit- 
nessed an advance in civilization un- 
paralleled in history and an average 
standard of living that would have been 
the envy of a king even a century ago. 
So delicately synchronized is our intri- 
cate mechanism of life and our credit 
control that it should cause little won- 
derment, when the slightest sudden and 
unexpected maladjustment reacts every- 
where, that an abuse or misuse of credit 
brings suffering in its wake. 

No analysis of our present situation 
would be fair or honest unless we ac- 
cept the doctrine that all progress is 
accompanied by a measurable amount 
of destruction. While in no sense as- 
suming to accept complacently the 
necessity of a depression such as we are 
passing through, we must confess that 
depressions destroy wastefulness and in- 
crease efficiency, and that these cor- 
rective forces do not operate extensively 
in periods of prosperity. We tear down 
the old in the creation of the new. 
There is constant evolution. There is 
likewise a continued process of accumu- 
lation inevitably followed by redistribu- 
tion. That is as certain as day follows 
night. One need only contemplate the 
impossibility of life were this not a fact. 
In the last analysis there is no such 
thing as safety for all time and under 
all conditions. If you would challenge 
this simply contemplate for a moment 
that a penny saved at the birth of 
Christ, compounded at 4% annually, 
would today represent a total sum, 
which, if it were expressed in gold, 
would form a sphere with a diameter 
equal to that of the earth’s orbit 
around the sun. 

But this admittedly inescapable de- 
struction and re-creation can, we insist, 
be measurably controlled and restricted 
in its operations so as to bring about the 
changes gradually and with a minimum 
of suffering. Above all it must and 
will be regulated to prevent utter col- 
_lapse by floods or drouths. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
the human race is its vigilance in search- 
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ing for better methods of control to 
soften the blows evolution inflicts and 
to make the transition period less bur- 
densome. In this analytical research 
just one and only one inescapable con- 
clusion seems universally acceptable. 


When these changes are heightened by 
a World War, and millions of men are 
butchered and billions of money are 
squandered in sacrifice to Mars, modern 
civilization, with its highly synchron- 
ized workings, suffers a shock that dis- 
torts our standards of living and brings 
in its wake suffering and privation 
whose only parallels are the pestilences 
and plagues of ages past. Then the 
stream of credit, which normally is con- 
stantly aiding civilization in its for- 
ward march, is blasted from its bed 
and, once diverted, has difficulty in fol- 
lowing the tortuous ways back to its 
age-worn channels. For in the last 
analysis it was credit that won the war, 
and to the extent that credit was prosti- 
tuted for war operations, either in the 
conflict itself or the unreasonable prepa- 
ration costs, commerce and trade in- 
evitably had to suffer. It was as though 
3 flood had suddenly inundated and ren- 
dered untillable the fertile fields of the 
entire Mid-West. 

But the streams of credit, those magic 
streams of commerce and trade, in the 
post war period had many other forces 
to contend with; indeed, from the con- 
clusion of the war to the present time, 
every known barrier, every possible ob- 
stacle, hindrance and obstruction ham- 
pered their natural flow, preventing 
them from following their normal chan- 
nel, and denying the credit fertility so 
essential to the welfare of commerce. 
In effect, those measures created a closed 
navigation season on the Lakes of Com- 
merce exactly as the wintry winds cover 
our Great Lakes with ice to the distress 
of sailor and hindrance of vessel. 

Hardly had the thundering war guns 
ceased firing before nations vied with 
one another in an endeavor to defeat the 
economic law of supply and demand. 
Artificial price maintenances of com- 
modities were attempted throughout 
the world. England tried it with rub- 
ber; Australia with wool; Brazil with 
coffee; Cuba with sugar;—and we had 
our Farm Board. Few seemed to realize 
that when we defy the law of supply 
and demand, we crucify commodity 
Prices on a cross of over-production, 
and plunge headlong toward the abyss 
of uneconomic price levels. Stimula- 
tion of abnormal production, through 
foolhardy price maintenance measures, 
destroys the underlying basis of credit 
in commodities, because the confidence 





of the people in commodity price levels 
is shattered. 

These artificial measures, like hypo- 
dermics, bring to the patient apparent 
improvement, but it is only temporary 
in character. Unfortunately, during 
this temporary period of resuscitation 
the fundamentals of credit appraisal are 
forgotten or disregarded An expansion 
of credit, through faulty appraisai, fol- 
lows that soon brings us face to face 
with serious difficulties from which we 
emerge only by dint of hard labor and 
the sweat of our brow. In this tem- 
porary period of buoyancy, debts are 
incurred out of proportion to the in- 
crease of physical wealth, constituting 
an unwholesome and dangerous pro- 
ceeding. Use of private credit knows 
no bounds nor little dreams of settle- 
ment day. The Government begins to 
use its credit to replace private credit 
and private capital Private credit and 
private capital, being driven from its 
field through Government credit, seeks 
refuge in Government credit or goes 
into hiding. Frenzied speculation fol- 
lows; speculation not upon probable in- 
creased earnings, but speculation upon 
speculation, as people delude themselves 
into believing prices will rise without 
a basic reason for such rise. A tower- 
ing pyramid of credit is erected. Out- 
wardly it may assume the form of a 


@ "As humans depend on rivers for 
soil flexibility, so commerce depends 
on a natural flow of credit for busi- 
ness stability." 
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pyramid, but closer inspection reveals 
it to be an empty shell; which the first 
strong wind of reality sends scurrying, 
like a tumbleweed over arid prairies. 


All of these attempts at commodity 
price stabilization silently but most ef- 
fectively destroyed all basis of credit. 
Coupled with the war and its step-child, 
insane armament expenditures, they left 
the world’s governments staggering un- 
der a burden of debt that seemed almost 
insurmountable. When payment day 
came around we had our reckoning, and 
the first shock was the realization that 
as far as international obligations were 
concerned, a debt moratorium would 
have to be declared: Unbalanced bud- 
gets everywhere, due to the foolhardy 
ventures in an endeavor to flank the 
natural economic laws, left only a trail 
of debt in their wake. And the effect 
of this moratorium, however necessary 
at the time, was the damming of a ma- 
jor tributary to the international stream 
of credit, thus checking its flow to the 
main artery It was as though the Mis- 
souri River, a constant source of supply 
to the Mississippi, had suddenly been 
diverted or impounded. 


Confidence, the very basis of credit, 
whether national or international, gov- 
ernment or private, was destroyed. In 
its place fear began to grip the people 
concerning international obligations. 
Other dams were erected and there en- 
sued the drouth period in the interna- 
tional streams of credit. International 
commerce and trade almost ceased to 
exist. In this critical situation mob 
psychology seemed to sweep the world 
like a prairie fire. In a frantic endeavor 
to solve the problem confronting the 
world, each and every nation suddenly 
set forth on a selfish policy of national- 
ism. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
seemed sarcastically to roll from the 
tongue of every statesman. Trade bar- 
riers were speedily erected, tariffs in- 
creased to exclude at any and all costs 
foreign goods, resulting in restrictions 
of all types and classifications upon the 
natural flow of commerce between na- 
tions. Emulating the American Indian, 
who complacently smoked his pipe of 
peace in isolationist contentment, the 
nations of the world attempted over- 
night to become self-contained and suf- 
ficient unto themselves. They tried to 
stand in the way of fast speeding sci- 
ence which, in this day of stratosphere 
exploration and atom smashing, is cease- 
lessly working to annihilate barriers of 
time, distance and boundaries. They 
did not realize that their nationalistic 
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policies diverted from the streams of 
credit the necessary flow to bring fer- 
tility to an international commercial 
soil in each national entity. 

With quickening pace, almost in des- 
peration, once more ensued the furious 
onslaught toward destruction of sound 
fundamentals of credit Monetary pol- 
icies which heretofore had withstood the 
test of a century were suddenly altered. 
New policies were put into effect to give 
national advantage. The law of self- 
preservation—“Damn my neighbor, let 
him shift for himself”—seemed to be 
the new guiding principle. Greed was 
King! But the net result of these selfish, 
foolhardy ventures was to destroy fur- 
ther the confidence needed in a common 
medium of exchange, for unhampered 
and unrestricted trade and commerce 
between nations. The gold monetary 
base which had served all these years 
was not allowed to operate in its normal 
manner. Instead, its operation was not 
only restricted, but the gold was im- 
pounded, used for museum display, for 
treasure and not for trade. Then began 
a series of events in which each and 
every nation vied with its neighbors in 
cornering all the gold possible, hoard- 
ing it as a miser hoards his wealth, until 
commerce and trade, suffering from the 
lack of a dependable medium of ex- 
change, found itself retrogressing into 
the bartering age of a semi-civilized peo- 
pel. Under the strain and stress of 
nationalistic policies, trade restrictions 
and tariffs, moratoria and monetary 
mazes, the cold agony of fear, jealousy 


Prosperity advisers 


and suspicion took hold. These nega- 
tive world forces suddenly swept across 
the seas with unabated fury. Domes- 
tically open market financial operations 
by the Government became the order 
of the day in an endeavor to groove a 
channel for credit now almost hopelessly 
dammed or diverted. But the open mar- 
ket operations were merely an aid to 
some banks. Customers still found 
their credit channels blocked. In a 
short time we, in this nation, witnessed 
a cessation of banking that was ap- 
palling. Men and women milled past 
the bronze doors to withdraw their ac- 
counts. Little wonder that banking 
troubles were seriously upon us, that a 
banking holiday became a necessity. 
That banking situation came about 
through the destruction of confidence, 
which, let me emphasize, is the basic 
source of credit. In this feverish 
scramble for self-preservation, men and 
women gave little consideration to the 
effect of their action upon the credit 
of the nation. Sanity itself seemed 
routed, driven hard by the fast-moving 
forerunners of collapse. Then in swift 
succession we had moratoria, farmers’ 
strikes, bankruptcies, a breakdown in 
general business morality and a forget- 
fulness of the high sense of ethics which 
normally sustains business. We forgot 
that national behavior is affected by 
business behavior These events further 
destroyed the very basis of credit. Those 
who resorted to these measures appar- 
ently thought little and cared less of 
the future generations that are to fol- 


low. If farmers’ strikes become the or- 
der of the day, then may I ask where 
the farmers’ children are to have their 
credit appraised in a fair and reason- 
able way? If law and order is to be 
openly flouted, then can we expect a 
moral sense towards obligations? If 
bankruptcies are to be countenanced to 
avoid just obligations, then how can we 
develop just obligations in the future? 
If business interests take advantage of 
technicalities to evade their obligations, 
of what avail is a theoretical upholding 
of ethical relations in business? If indi- 
viduals, states, nations and the world 
deny the sanctity of a contract, then 
why a contract? 

“Fear-savings,” hoarded as an animal 
makes his winter cache, ensued. People 
did not realize that if we all saved our 
money in its entirety, pauperism, not 
prosperity, would prevail; for there is 
a sense of balance between saving and 
spending that is essential to the creation 
of prosperity. 

I reiterate. A series of events, of 
which I have enumerated the major 
ones, kept constantly diverting, destroy- 
ing, or obstructing, the flow of the 
streams of credit. Let me again empha- 
size that beginning with the World 
War, its aftermath of huge armament 
policies, defiance of the natural econ- 
omic law of supply and demand 
through commodity stabilization, the 
events leading to the debt moratoria, 
restrictions of trade and tariff barriers, 
selfish nationalistic policies, the failure 
to permit the monetary (Cont. on p. 34) 


Members of the advisory and long-range economic committee who are to help the government bring back prosperity 
and keep it once it returns, photographed in Washington, June 26. Many of the nation's most prominent business 
men are on the committee. Left to right: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors; Gerard Swope of General Electric; 
Col. Edward N. Hurley of Chicago; Secretary Roper of the Commerce Department; Walter S. Gifford of Amer. Tel. & 


Tel.; Melvin A. Traylor, Chicago banker; E. Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secetary 


of Commerce; John Dickinson, Assistant 


Secretary of Commerce; Col. Robert G. Elbert of the Aeolian Company, H. P. Kendall, head of the Kendall Company, 
Boston; William E. Woodward of New York (behind Kendall); Fred |. Kent, New York banker, and Henry H. Heimann. 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M., (standing behind Col. Elbert). 
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The valuation cycle 


@ Consider the risk in accounts receivable 
which have restated their financial positions 
upon the arbitrary basis of reappraisal of 
fixed assets or revision of capital liability. 


by ERNEST I. KILCUP, 


have been taught to believe that 

economic laws are immutable and 

economic forces are irresistible, but 
in our analysis and study of economic 
concepts and theory as they apply par- 
ticularly to commercial intercourse, we 
have learned that it is possible appre- 
ciably to delay the inevitable. It is be- 
cause of this possibility that there came 
into being that disturber of commer- 
cial peace which we call the business 
cycle. 

The business cycle is a complete revo- 
lution of human and material values 
caused by the expectancy of increasing 
or decreasing profits. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article further to discuss the 
business cycle as such but rather to 
throw the searchlight of inquiry upon 
another cycle which you may, if you 
please, relate to that of business and 
that is the cycle of valuation. 

When a stubborn financial world 
drew nearer to the conclusion that it 
would no longer be possible to continue 
its business operations in the post-crash 
period as they had been carried on in 
1927 and 1928, and when it realized 
that standards of value had been dis- 
torted beyond reason it became the order 
of the day to institute revisory policies. 
As is customary in periods of declining 
business volume, all controllable operat- 
ing costs had so far as possible been 
pared to the bone; but fixed charges 
and other kinds of non-operating bur- 
dens had either remained unchanged or 
increased as tax and other charges had 
increased. 

What to do? 

Two things were immediately appar- 
ent. The first that many businesses 
were hampered by excessive charges on 
funded debts and tremendous capital 
structures. Other businesses had either 
acquired .physical assets at prices repre- 
senting the top of the market or had 
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otherwise invested too heavily in pro- 
ductive or distributive capacity. In 
these cases the obvious way out was to 
reconstruct. the capital setup or to 
abandon or revalue physical assets. It 
is admissible beyond any reasonable 
doubt that more often than not pro- 
cedure of this general nature was justi- 
fiable, provided always that the method 
of that procedure was carefully settled 
upon and various steps taken with due 
regard not only for their direction but 
as well for sound standards of practice 
insuring against the eventuation of an 
irreparably impaired financial position. 

During the last nine months many 
corporations have either written down 
the values of their plant account or al- 
tered their capital structure with re- 
sultant changes in their surplus figures, 
and there has therefore been presented 
to the credit profession an analytical 
problem not always easy of solution. 

In evaluating the credit risk today 
from the angle of the financial state- 
ment, it is customary to place much 
dependence upon comparative balance 
sheets, for presumably the trend of 
safety is usually revealed by compara- 
tive figures. It is difficult, however, 
to use this system of appraisement when 
one of the balance sheets includes a re- 
statement of capital investments and 
capital liability because there are a num- 
ber of questions to be answered imme- 
diately. 

If the plant assets were written down, 
was it on the basis of an accurate ap- 
praisal and did that appraisal rest upon 
the subnormal values of 1932 or 1933? 
Creditors should determine whether re- 
stated values are sensibly based or arbi- 
trarily estimated. 

If the value of fixed assets has been 
sharply reduced, has it been due to the 
abandonment of useless property and, if 
so, what were the conditions under 
which that property was acquired? Is 
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is possible to determine a hitherto unsus- 
pected weakness in the capacity risk? 

If values have been written down and 
the correspondingly lower depreciation 
or obsolescence charges will result, has 
the writedown been so great that the 
subsequent accumulation in the reserve 
account will be insufficient to replace 
the assets when they are no longer use- 
ful? Has the action been followed 
merely to show a new cost for com- 
petitive pricing purposes which is a mis- 
leading cost? 

Has the write-down of values been 
made to offset a corresponding writeup 
in values at some prior time? 

If the capital liability has been re- 
duced by a restatement of capital stock 
value and surplus has been increased 
accordingly, is it possible to discern the 
reason for this? And, incidentally, does 
this move precede a restatement of plant 
and equipment values so that there will 
still be a surplus left after devaluing the 
plant assets? 


It is possible to extend this list of 
questions almost indefinitely but it 
hardly seems necessary for already there 
is laid before the mentally hungry credit 
executives sufficient food for consider- 
able thought. Incidentally, while it was 
the purpose to ask questions intended to 
relate particularly to mercantile or 
banking credit, it will be observed that 
these questions are equally important in 
the case of investment credit or a scru- 
tiny of the stockholders’ position. 


It must be remembered that as a rule 
unless there has been a genuine abandon- 
ment of property or the reduction in 
plant values is recognized as. allowable 
for federal tax purposes, the profit tax 
liability will be substantially unchanged; 
and although lower depreciation or ob- 
solescence charges are added to reserve 
for stockholders’ purposes, yet deprecia- 
tion charges based on costs alone will 
be recognized by the federal govern- 
ment when the tax is computed and, 
accordingly, a high percentage cost ele- 
ment will enter into operation which 
must not be overlooked. 


It is well also to remember that the 
time has come when legislative activities 
are generally directed toward a redis- 
tribution of wealth and income. And 
perhaps it is not unthinkable that even- 
tually heavy levies will be laid upon 
corporation surpluses entirely different 
from the present provisions for the con- 
fiscation of a large percentage of the 
undistributed earnings of any one year. 
Accordingly, a reduction of the capital 


liability and a (Continued on page 32) 





ERNEST |. KILCUP, Providence 


Ernest I. Kilcup, newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men, is Secretary and Acting 
Treasurer of the Davol Rubber Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I. In his years 
of activity in the affairs of the N. A. 


C. M. and the Rhode Island Association. 


of Credit Men, Mr. Kilcup has included 
a wide variety of interests. 

The new leader of the nation’s credit 
executives was born in Providence, R. L., 
on January 27, 1891, was educated in 
the public schools of that city and later 
attended Brown University. While he 
was receiving his education he was also 
working and in due course had learned 
four trades before he left factory em- 
ployment to learn the executive phase of 
business. 

Sometime thereafter he became asso- 


ciated with the Davol Rubber Company 
as assistant to the Secretary and Acting 
Treasurer. Then Mr. Kilcup stepped up 
to become General Credit Manager of 
the firm, following this advancement 
with his appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer and later to 
his present post. 

In credit association circles he has 
been on the Board of Directors of the 
Rhode Island body since 1920, besides 
having held various offices in the asso- 
ciation. He was chairman or member 
of various national committees includ- 
ing the National Committee on Educa- 
tion, the Executive Committee of the 
Adjustment Bureaus System, and the 
Administrative (Continued on page 27) 
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Milwaukee's milestone 


@ Summarizing the work of the N. A. C. M’s successful 38th annual 


convention in June, it is revealed as outstanding as to sessions, speakers, 
accomplishments . . . a record for Los Angeles to shoot at next year. 


was the verdict voiced individually 

and collectively by over 1000 dele- 

gates to the 38th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men which was held in the Ho- 
tel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., during 
the week of June 19. Innovations in 
both the program and the entertain- 
ment features caused the delegates to 
declare that Los Angeles, which made a 
successful bid for the 1934 Convention, 
will have to show genuine California 
enterprise to surpass the Milwaukee 
parley. 


a: overwhelming success. That 
\ 


The convention city for next year 
has been officially announced and Los 
Angeles will start shortly laying initial 
plans for the 39th Annual Convention 
of the credit executives of America. 
If the Los Angeles Association, which 
will be Convention host in 1934 con- 
tinues, as it no doubt will, the enter- 
prise and ingenuity which it displayed 
at Milwaukee in bidding for the Con- 
vention, there is little doubt, however, 
that next year’s Convention will rank 
at the top, along with Milwaukee and 
several others. 


As an‘ indication of what they could 
be expected to do next year, Los An- 
geles came to Milwaukee with as fine 
a bid for the honor of entertaining the 
convention as has ever been made. On 
Monday several misses, dressed in the 
costumes of Spanish senoritas, appeared 
in lobbies near the Convention Hall 
and pinned large orange paper flowers 
on the lapel of every delegate. Mean- 
while large signs had been placed in 
strategic corners throughout the hotel, 
all bearing arrows pointing westward 
in the direction of Los Angeles and 
emphasizing that Los Angeles was pre- 
paring to welcome the 1934 delegates 
and their wives. 


On Tuesday the Los Angeles delega- 


.tion, headed by Mr. S. P. Chase, Secre- 


tary of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association, came to the sessions with 
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several crates of large juicy California 
oranges, all of which were slightly 
chilled and therefore even more desir- 
ably delicious to the taste of the dele- 
gates who were bearing up very well 
despite a heat wave that sent the ther- 
mometer soaring into the distant 90’s. 


Wednesday came the coup d’ etat of 
the campaign to take the convention 
to Los Angeles next year. From the 
convention platform was presented 
Miss California, a young and beautiful 
college student from that far western 
state, who had been chosen to represent 
California at the Century of Progress 
and who had come north to Milwaukee 
with her mother to aid the California 
delegation in impressing the delegates. 


But before continuing any further 
with the next convention, let us look 
back at the meetings at Milwaukee. 


The convention opened on Monday 
afternoon, after a concert by the Mil- 
waukee County American Legion Band, 
who were national champions in 1929, 
1930 and 1931. The convention was 
called to order by National Director 
William K. Adams of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, who was General 
Convention Chairman. He presented the 
gavel to E. Don Ross of Portland, Ore- 
gon, the N. A. C. M.’s President who, 
in turn, introduced the Rev. George H. 
Mahowald, S.J., Regent of the Mar- 
quette University Graduate School. Dr. 
Mahowald delivered the invocation and 
was then followed by three addresses 
of welcome. 


The first was delivered by Ray S. 
Shannon, President of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men; the second 
by the Hon. Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor 
of Milwaukee; and the third by Phil 
Grau, who represented Governor Albert 
E. Schmedeman of Wisconsin. Re- 
sponse to greetings was made by P. 
M. Haight, President of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, who was fol- 
lowed by the first address of the con- 
vention session, intriguingly entitled 


“C plus D is greater than C plus C” 
and presented by Dr. William Arthur 
Ganfield, President of Carroll College 
at Waukesha, Wis. 


Then President Ross introduced Ex- 
ecutive Manager Heimann who pre- 
sented the keynote of the Conven- 
tion—“‘Circulating Credit Creates Com- 
merce”—in an inspiring address in 
which he traced and developed the 
necessity of credit’s growth and 
stability. His complete address is pre- 
sented on pages 8, 9 and 10 of this is- 
sue. 

Tuesday was scheduled for the Credit 
Congress of Industry under the direc- 
tion of Philip J. Gray. This was the 
third of the formal group sessions that 
were inaugurated in Boston in 1931. Fol- 
lowing the opening ceremonies, Joseph 
McBrien in the absence of T. J. Kenny, 
Chairman of the National Credit Group 
Executive Committee, presented this 
Committee’s report for the past year. 
He was followed by John L. Barchard, 
President of the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce who made a fifteen 
minute address entitled “Accomplish- 
ment” and by Dr. A. P. Haake, Man- 
aging Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Furniture Manufacturers, whose 
address, “This New Order”, was an 
analysis of the need and stipulations of 
the Industrial Recovery Act. Then 
the session adjourned to individual in- 
dustry meetings of which there were 
29. 

Following the developments of the 
Credit Congress of Industry, conven- 
tion delegates gathered on Wednesday 
morning for a fully rounded session 
concerning the credit executive, his 
problems and how the Association is 
fitted to solve them. After the annual 
report of the President, three addresses 
developing three sides of the subject 
“Sound Credit Practice—Today’s Re- 
sponsibility” were made by R. A. Col- 
liton, Director of the N. A. C. M.’s 
Credit Interchange Bureaus, S. J. 
Schneider, President of the Secretarial 
Council, and David A. Weir, Assistant 
Executive Manager of the Association. 
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Following these addresses there was an 
open forum with J. H. Tregoe, past 
Executive Manager presiding, and a 
closing summary by Executive Manager 
Heimann. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
contained the annual report of Execu- 
tive Manager Heimann followed by 
two featured addresses. The first on 
the subject ““Towards National Recov- 
ery” was presented by Dr. Glen Frank, 
President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Fitting in with this address by 
Dr. Frank was the speech by Harry B. 
Hall, of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, entitled “Price, Profit 
and Prosperity.” 

Thursday morning the “Old Guard” 
of the Milwaukee Convention of 1900 
were introduced prior to the address by 
the Hon. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director 
of the U. S. Mint. Mrs. Ross chose as 
her speech “The Drama of Govern- 
ment” and developed an analysis of the 
personalities who conduct the affairs of 
cur nation at Washington, D. C. A 
strong point was scored by Mrs. Ross 
during the course of her talk when she 
emphasized that criticism of congress- 
men, both senators and representatives, 
was implied criticism of the voters 
themselves. Mrs. Ross was followed by 
Dr. Allen D. Albert, Assistant to the 
President of the Century of Progress at 
Chicago, which had designated the fol- 
lowing day as National Association of 
Credit Men Day, and which attracted a 
large body of delegates following the 
closing of the Convention on Thurs- 
day. 

The high spot of the Convention 
Business Sessions came on Thursday 
afternoon when the Hon. Daniel Cal- 
houn Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
addressed the Convention session. The 
Secretary’s address was broadcast by 
radio. Because of the deep significance of 
the remarks made by Secretary Roper, a 
complete copy of his address will be 
published in the August issue of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT.  Fol- 
lowing the address by Mr. Roper came 
the election of Officers and Directors 
for the following year. These are pre- 
sented on page 13 of this issue. The 
final gesture of the Convention was the 
finest. A fine silver service resting on 
an elaborate silver tray was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. E. Don Ross amid the 
applause and congratulations of the at- 
tending delegates who then joined hands 
and sang the words while the band 
played “Auld Lang Syne”. 





Here is a convention group of past and present officers: (I. to r.) seated: F. S. Schrop, 

H. H. Heimann, E. D. Ross, E. |. Kilcup, P. M. Millians, F. Roth, F. Rock; center row: W. H. 

Sack, L. S. Buckingham, H. S. Almy, C. H. Hogan, H. E. Engstrom, F. E. Barkley; upper row: 
C. Whitlock, E. Pilsbury, W. H. Dressler, L. W. Lyons, and W. C. Grimmer. 


Report of 


\ Pres. Ross 


In making this report, as the Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men, I am leaving largely to the 
Executive Manager the report on actual 
departmental operation and general As- 
sociation conditions. What I shall have 
to say is not so much in the nature of a 
report as it is an expression of whole- 
hearted acknowledgment of the satis- 
faction and profit I have received from 
my affiliation with this organization; 
and an expression also of my constantly 
growing belief in the purposes for 
which this organization was established, 
the way in which it has met and is 
continuing to meet its obligations and 
an unswerving belief in its future as a 
virile factor in business development. 

During the past year it has been my 
great pleasure to have visited 42 of our 
local Associations, to renew hundreds 
of old acquaintances and friendships and 
to make other hundreds of new friend- 
ships which will continue over the years 
to come. There has been an abundant 
satisfaction in these contacts and a 
growing appreciation of the part which 
credit executives may play in business, 
coupled with an ever-strengthened con- 
fidence regarding the place which. the 
National Association and its affiliated 
local units have in this growth. 

I believe that the general fitness and 
standing of credit executives is im- 
proving and will continue to improve. 
I believe also that our local Associations 
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and our National Association are show- 
ing comparable improvement and will 
continue to show comparable improve- 
ment in what they are doing. Improve- 
ment in the standing and fitness of 
credit executives will automatically 
bring about Association advancement. 
Complementary to that, the progress of 
the Association will serve as a means of 
assisting in the advancement and stand- 
ing of the credit executive. 

With business recognizing more and 
more the need for a sound credit struc- 
ture, if business itself is to be sound, 
with credit executives more and more 
competent and willing to meet this call 
of business, with the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men standing ready to 
assist constructively in meeting credit 
and business problems of the present and 
future, there should be no doubt of the 
important position in which both credit 
executives and this, their organization 
will stand. 


In this expression of my thanks to 
you, who have accorded me the priv- 
ilege of serving as President of your 
organization, in my appreciation of the 
friendships in the organization which I 
value so highly and in the expression of 
confidence in the future of credit execu- 
tives, the credit profession and the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, I 
would be untrue to my feelings if I did 
not add whole-hearted appreciation and 
regard for my colleagues and fellow 
workers among the officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Association and my devotion to and 
confidence in our Executive Manager, 
his staff and our local (Cont. on page 27) 
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Who pays the profits * 


@ Are prompt discounters, who demand every concession as to 
prices, better credit risks than those slow-pay customers who 


quibble not at all about price but are little moved by 
collection campaigns and oblivious of net terms of sale? 


a Here are the results of a survey analyzing three accounts: 


1. the 
3. the 


close 
 slow-but-good buyer.’ 


shaver’, 2. the 


“good 


4 
customer , 


by H. M. CARY, The Theodore Poehler Mercantile Company, Emporia, Kansas 


a series of years, the discounter who 
demands every shade of price con- 
cession but is sure as a credit risk, 

or the slow pay customer who does not 
argue about the price but who may get 
into the suspense ledger at some indefi- 
nite future time? This is an age old 
question that has been debated between 
the credit man and the sales department 
as far back as the memory of the pres- 
ent writer runneth. The credit man 
loves the discounter who causes him no 
loss of sleep, and the salesman likes the 
easy buyer who always has an order 
waiting and does not expect cut prices. 
To settle the question, as nearly as it 
can be settled, one jobber had a num- 
ber of the accounts on his ledgers an- 
alyzed for profits and possible losses. 
The results of the analyses of three rep- 
resentative accounts are given herewith. 
Account No. 1. A close shaver. He 


. Which is the more profitable, over 
we 





took all discounts, cash and otherwise. 
He bought in quantities that entitled 
him to the very bottom prices. His 
purchases were $14,787.00 in a year. 
The net profit to the house, after pay- 
ing the salesman’s commission and de- 
ducting the allowances and cash dis- 
count was only $309.00, or 2.09% of 
the purchases. This looked like re- 
ducing profits to the vanishing point. 
But, although this customer’s pur- 
chases amounted to nearly $1,500.00 a 
month, the average amount of his un- 
paid balance on the jobber’s ledger was 
only $617.00, less than fifteen days’ 
business. This represented the firm’s 
investment in that account. Considered 
as an annual balance sheet proposition, 
this average investment of $617.00 was 
paying an annual dividend of $309.00, 
or 50.09%. Not a bad return. And 


there was absolutely no credit risk in- 
volved. 





Account No. 2. This was a very 
good customer. He paid promptly, but 
did not buy in such quantities as No. 
1, nor did he figure prices so closely, 
For the year his purchases amounted to 
$5,402.00. And the net profits, all dis- 
counts and selling commission off, fig- 
ured $318.35, or 5.89% of the pur- 
chases. The actual profit on this ac- 
count was more than on No. 1, al- 
though the purchases were only about 


‘one-third as much. The average ledger 


balance was $456.00, or about one 
month’s business. The firm’s invest- 
ment in No. 2 was $456.00, and the 
annual dividend, or profit, $318.35, 
which is 69.81%. A good return, with 
only a very moderate risk of ultimate 
credit loss. 

Account No. 3. This was one of 
those “slow but good” customers. His 
yearly purchases were $7,284.00. The 
net profits figured 9.32%, or $679.00, 
almost as much as on both No. 1 and 
No. 2. But this customer owed an 
average balance of $1,408.00, more than 
the amount of his purchases for two 
months. The average annual return 
on this investment was 48.24%. But, 
to be safe, the jobber thought that he 
should provide for a possible loss in, 
say, five years’ time, of 50% of the ac- 
count. So the annual net was multi- 
plied by five and a possible loss of 
$708.00 deducted, bringing the average 
annual profits down to $538.00. This 
reduced the return on the investment 
from 48.24% to 38.21%. 

From these figures it will be seen 
that the quick paying trade is the most 
profitable in the long run. Not all the 
“slow but good” retailers get into the 


suspense ledger, but enough of them do 


to wipe out the first appearance of 
larger profits. 
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Experiences of the past few years 
have clearly indicated that a finan- 
ly cial statement plus antecedent in- 
formation is not sufficient to the 
accurate appraisal of a credit risk. With 
many credit executives the financial 
statement and its accompanying ante- 
cedents have been relegated to a posi- 
tion of secondary importance, and they 
now use ledger experience information 
as the basis of their analyses. 

That this should be true is not start- 
ling in the light of developments. In 
fact, it would seem that this trend of 
thought is just now beginning to gain 
momentum, and the coming year will 
see an even greater acceptance of that 
procedure. 

When one credit executive was re- 
cently asked why he had come to place 
his main dependence on ledger experi- 
ence information, he put his case in this 
fashion: “If you were contemplating 
an investment in bonds, and some con- 
cern came to you stating that their 
financial statement of a certain previous 
date reflected a very satisfactory condi- 
tion, but gave you no intimation of the 
total amount of bonds sold after that 
date, and further established no limita- 
tion on the amount of bonds they pro- 
posed to sell, would you invest?” 

“Then,” he continued, “translate that 
to my business. Here is a statement 
from one of my customers. It is dated 
January 1, 1933. It indicates a sound 
condition on that date. How am I to 
discover from that statement the 
amount of new indebtedness he has in- 
curred since it was prepared, and how 
am I to know how much added indebt- 
edness he proposes to incur? 

“And again, what establishes the real 





first 


by ROY A. COLLITON, Director, Credit Interchange Bureaus 


value of the assets shown on that state- 
ment? And what about the liabilities? 
I am not questioning his figures, or his 
honesty, but I am asking whether the 
true facts with reference to the assets 
and liabilities can be established from 
the statement alone? 

“Finally, I have many customers on 
my books—some of them have been 
there for years—who I positively know 
could not liquidate for 100 cents on 
the dollar; they would be fortunate to 
make 50 cents. But am I to stop sell- 
ing them when they go along meeting 
their bills? And if I am to continue 
selling them, and their financial state- 
ment does not give me the information 
I need, just how am I to follow their 
accounts without ledger experience in- 
formation?” 

And then, after establishing his 
problem, he went back over his ques- 
tions and pointed out that in the case 
of bond, the element of protection to 
purchasers was two-fold; that the finan- 
cial statement while a part of the pro- 
tective information was not sufficient; 
that the other important factor was in 
knowing the amount of bonded indebt- 
edness to be incurred; and unless this 
latter factor was clearly established, the 
financial statement was of no value. 

He then related that to his customer, 
and showed that if every concern he— 
the customer—approached merely ac- 
cepted his January Ist statement and 
made no further investigation, there 
was nothing to prevent his buying from 
every wholesale institution in the coun- 
try and building up a tremendous in- 
debtedness without the necessity of his 
paying a penny to any of them. He set 
out the fact that commercial fraud is 
successful only because that policy is 
pursued; and that the dividends in legit- 
imate failures are all too small only be- 
cause creditors depend too much on 
statements, fail to make a careful inves- 
tigation of the debtor’s buying habits, 
thus permitting him to remain in busi- 
ness long after he is hopelessly involved 
and which only assures that each day 
the value of his assets is less and the 
amount of his liabilities greater. 

And then he took up the question of 
how he was to know how much indebt- 
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edness his customer would incur after 
he had sold him. And there again he 
set out with even greater clearness the 
danger of depending on financial state- 
ments alone. This time he showed not 
only the danger to those who sold in the 
future, but the danger to himself as 
well, pointing out that his account was 
reasonably safe just so long as others did 
not imperil it by allowing the indebted- 
ness to increase to the extent that the 
customer could not meet it. 

Thus far it was relatively easy to 
follow this credit executive, but it was 
another matter when he mentioned the 
establishing of true facts and values for 
assets and liabilities. He set forth that 
the assets in any financial statement had 
two distinct and radicaly different val- 
ues: First, their value to the owner in 
the carrying on of his business; second, 
their value to creditors under liquida- 
tion. He pointed out that assets could 
be worth 100 cents under the first 
heading, and at the same time worth 
only 10 or 15 cents on the dollar under 
the second. His premise was that the 
measure of safety he could establish on 
his customer’s assets was based solely on 
the question of whether that customer 
would continue in business; and that 
so long as he met his obligations, there 
was every reason to believe he could 
continue; but if he was unable to meet 
his bills, then he was under the ever- 
present danger of (Continued on page 40) 
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a The new deal cunt be « square deal .. . 


designed to 


eliminate 


the and 


vicious 


profitless instruments of competition in credits. 


A study in oil credits 
by W. C. WENZEL, 
Assistant Treasurer, 


Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y. 


There is no one factor in the Wash- 
ington program being publicized 
lu which is of more importance to 
governmental, industrial, or indi- 
vidual life than the credit factor. That 
is due solely to the realization that for 
years we were far too prone to consider 
credit as our cheapest commodity—and, 
as a result, we became involved in ut- 
ter chaos. Today we are struggling to 
our feet on what appears to be a sound, 
bedrock bottom; having re-gained our 
footing and our confidence, where 
should our first step lead us? 

The paramount obligation of every 
oil company credit department to -its 
management is not a policy of restric- 
tion of the credit function; neither is 
it the fulfillment of the job of watch 
dog over treasury dollars, nor of lap dog 
to the sales department. The primary 
obligation of the credit department is 
the administration of definite sane credit 
policies in the interest of sales. That 
obligation can be discharged by intelli- 
gent cooperation between the two sep- 
arate entities of sales and credits, based 
on a program of education designed to 
inculcate the aims and needs of man- 
agement in the minds of both depart- 
ments. Let it be said here that credit 
departments should have a voice in that 
management; else how are we to avoid 
fiascos in the future such as we have 
with us now in the pernicious evil we 
call the individual consumer service sta- 
tion charge account? Isn’t it time for 
us to put a stop to “piracy” in terms 
and discounts and refuse to submit to 
further disregard and abandonment of 
standard practices? Haven’t we had 
enough of such economic inconsisten- 
cies? In short, is there any reason why 
- we can’t resist utter credit demoraliza- 
tion by re-gaining the use of our credit 
instincts? 
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The credit men of the oil industry 
have presented their views at American 
Petroleum Institute meetings on occa- 
sions in the past, but today they are 
asking definitely for a new deal. Their 
request is that the Institute provide for 
the formation of a standing committee 
on credit practices, whose members— 
chosen from the leaders in petroleum 
credit work—be permitted representa- 
tion on the various regional code com- 
mittees. 

Numerous marketing executives have 
expressed their ideas very forcibly as to 
the feasibility of this plan, with the 
result that a compilation of expressions 
into a brief statement shows an over- 
whelming realization of the necessity 
for an immediate revision of our proce- 
dure. Here is the composite statement 
reflecting the growing credit conscious- 
ness of oil industry management: 

“The subject of credit at this time is 
of vast importance in marketing prac- 
tices, and enters the matter of financial 
sanity as well; if more attention were 
given to credits, the industry would be 
a whole lot better off. The immediate 
cash position is of so much importance 
that unsound credit policies, the ten- 
dency of extending unjustifiable credit 
to consumers, and others of the terrible 
abuses should be restricted. Credit as a 
competitive feature should be elimi- 
nated, as should unsound credit ex- 
tended in the lust for greater gallonage; 
much might be done to improve terms. 
Marketers for many years have ex- 
tended not only unwise but unnecessary 
credits, and the time is appropriate to 
attempt to eliminate the major portion 
of retail credits and to curb materially 
the terms of wholesale credits. Amy 
corrective measures would be advan- 
tageous to the industry in general.” 

May I ask if the conservation of our 
industry’s assets through safe invest- 
ment in “accounts receivable” is worth 
the recognition due the credit factor? 
Is a uniform system of accounting of 
greater importance to the industry than 
intelligent cooperation between market- 
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ing and credit executives to achieve that 
conservation of assets? 


We are confronted every new day 
with unprecedented conditions in fi- 
nance through: a break-down in the very 
fundamentals; we have permitted too 
liberal use of the credit function; we 
have abused the principle of the cash 
discount, and we have mired ourselves 
in a morass of difficulties because of un- 
sound and uneconomic credit practices 
in general. Therefore, the new deal 
must be a square deal, based on a rea- 
sonable program designed to lessen, and 
eventually to eliminate, these vicious 
and profitless tools of competition. 


As our industry’s margin of profit 
will increase in direct proportion to the 
rise in the safety factor of credit grant- 
ing, I urge the adoption of the follow- 
ing program: 


1. Interchange of representation by 
sales and credit executives in code 
committee and credit meetings. 


Participation by credit men in the 
formation of marketing policies as 
determined from time to time by 
their respective managements. 


Elimination of service station charge 
accounts (except legitimate com- 
mercial accounts as defined by the 
General Committee, Division of 
Marketing). 


Credit education of sales depart- 
ments toward concentration of sales 
efforts on properly financed and cap- 
ably operated outlets. 

Personal assistance by sales and 
credit men in analyzing and solving 
marketing and financial problems of 
deserving customers. 


A committee on practices is now at 
work on these points. 
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An analysis of 
consumer debts 


by C. H. MATTHEWS 


Economists and financial leaders 

are giving increased attention to 

ly proposals that consumer debts must 

be readjusted and refinanced before 

the public’s credit and cash buying 

power can be accelerated sufficiently to 
stimulate business. 


Merchants and credit observers agree 
that sluggish consumer buying is not 
wholly due to unemployment. Millions 
of people with incomes are obviously so 
“debt bogged” that the pressure on 
them to “pay up” precludes the use of 
any noticeable part of their revenues 
for current needs. 


Surveys by conservative credit ex- 
tending agencies develop that inasmuch 
as a large percentage of these overdue 
consumer bills were contracted under 
inflated conditions, there is merit in the 
suggestion that creditors and debtors 
must, in many cases, readjust them mu- 
tually, scaling them to the individual 
debtor’s present and future ability to 
pay. Current inflation should not be 
counted on for these adjustments. 


Most consumers who have or will 
have incomes are so deeply in debt that 
nearly all their revenues are absorbed 
by overdue obligations rather than by 
the new purchases necessary to accel- 
erate industry. 


Consumer buying can be set in mo- 
tion again by the adjustment and re- 
financing of these piled-up consumer 
debts. This can be accomplished with 
the aid of established financial channels 
as well as by adjustment of amounts. 
But creditors must face facts and write 
down consumer debts incurred in in- 
flated times to the point where the con- 
sumer can shoulder them, and _ then, 
even in the face of public criticism in- 
sist upon payment wthin the debtor’s 
capacity. 

Consumer debt liquidation is the first 
step towards increased domestic pur- 
chasing and employment; it is just as 
important as writing down and funding 
of commercial, industrial and govern- 
mental obligations. 

Whenever debt adjustment is consid- 
ered it must be assumed, of course, that 
consideration and compromise by the 
creditor will be met with co-operation, 
prompt payment and sacrifice by the 


Photo-mural from Otis Elevator Co. 
exhibit at the Century of Progress. 


Up from the debts 


@ Consumer debt liquidation is the first step 
back to yesterday's levels of purchasing power. 


4 Many are consolidating their debts and amor- 
tizing payments over a definite period of time. 


debtor. It is reasonable under those 
and many other present conditions that 
the debtor be encouraged to lump and 
liquidate scattered accumulated obliga- 
tions by long-time installment loans 
from established sources, repayable in 
monthly sums small enough to permit 
him, simultaneously, to use the bulk of 
his current income for purchasing. 

Consumer debts overdue at the pres- 
ent time are mostly owed to retail es- 
tablishments or professional men. The 
effect upon business is manifest. The 
latest Department of Commerce retail 
credit survey shows that the time out- 
standing for retail “open” charge ac- 
counts has increased to 80 days—nearly 
three months—from their due date. 

David J. Woodlock, general manager 
of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, recently issued a statement saying 
that “we will have no permanent recov- 
ery until . . . millions who are head- 
over-heels in debt can work themselves 
out by consolidating their indebtedness 
and amortizing payments over a period 
of time.” 

Similarly significant is the opinion of 
Howard S. Davidson, vice-president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is sponsoring a “Stretch 
Your Income—Clean Up Your Bills” 
drive among consumers on behalf of 
merchants in several mid-western cities, 


that unless consumers pay bills more 
promptly either by “stretching income 
or with the aid of refinancing. loans, 
merchants cannot be expected to 
possess capital to re-order goods suffi- 
ciently to quicken manufacturing, em- 
ployment and the production and prices 
of raw materials.” 

The more conservative economists 
and proponents of “borrowing to pay” 
by consumers stress the fact that 
“merely borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul” will not solve the situation. They 
declare that it is essential that the re- 
financing debt be on such terms and 
owed to such creditor agencies that it 
can be retired: 

1—Systematically, and consistently 

with the debtor’s income and cur- 
rent buying needs during the per- 
iod of retirement. The total ob- 
ligations of the debtor must not 
be too great to be amortized over 
a reasonable period of time. And: 
2—Constructively in relation to the 
fabric of business and industry. 

The first requirement is met largely 
when the debtor lumps debts owed re- 
tailers and others into one creditor, uses 
the money from the loan to immediately 
clean up retail obligations, and repays 
the amortization obligation gradually 
but uniformly. 

The second is fulfilled (Cont. on p. 32) 
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Nation-wide collection and sales conditions 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT offers its regular monthly 
Ww survey of collections and sales 
conditions. It is based upon re- 


ports from the associations throughout 
the country affiliated with the N. A. 
C. M. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 


Collections 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Boise 

Peoria - 
Evansville 
Fr. Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Springfield 
W orcester 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Great Falls 
Billings 
Helena 
Omaha 
Newark 
Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 


erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “Are people buying?” and 
“Are they paying?” are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection 
of daily business conditions in the 
country. 

These reports have been tabulated so 
that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 


Sales 


Elmira 


each state, also what cities report a con- 
dition of “Good, Fair or Slow.” At the 
end of this summary you will find valu- 
able explanatory comments that have 
been sent in to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. These additional com- 
ments may be pertinent to your inter- 
pretation of collection conditions and 
sales conditions in the cities listed, 


Collections 


New York 
Rochester 


Syracuse 


Utica 


Charlotte 


Grand Forks 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Dayton 


Toledo 


Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 


Tulsa 


Portland 


Allentown 


Altoona 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
New Castle 
Wilkes-Barre 
Providence 
Sioux Falls 


Chattanooga 


Knoxville 
Memphis 


Austin 
Dallas 


E! Paso 


Fr. Worth 


Houston 


San Antonio 
Wichita Falls 


Salt Lake City 
Lynchburg 


Norfolk 


Richmond 


Roanoke 


Bellingham 


Seattle 


Spokane 
Bluefield 


Charleston 
Clarksburg 


Parkersburg 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 


Honolulu’ 
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ALABAMA: Birmingham reports all 
lines, except packing house products and 
produce showing gains. Cotton sections 
doing more buying for fall and later 
delivery than in several years. Off sea- 
son for produce and meats. 

ARIZONA: Phoenix informs us the 
normal summer decline is not yet being 
felt and there is a general belief that 
the summer decline this year may be 
very light as compared to normal years, 
this being chiefly due to the fact that 
many people will be compelled to re- 
main in Central and Southern Arizona 
during the summer, whereas in the past 
they have spent prolonged vacations on 
the coast and in northern Arizona. 

CALIFORNIA: The increased retail 
sales in Oakland have caused an im- 
provement in wholesale collections. Sales 
in many lines have increased. Collec- 
tions in San Francisco have shown an 
increase since last month. Many ac- 
counts are not paid in full, whereas last 
month only payments were made on 
account. Prices have advanced and 
sales have increased slightly. 

CONNECTICUT: A marked im- 
provement has been noted in Water- 
bury in local factory orders. There 
has been an increase in hours and help 
both in shops and factory offices. It 
will take some time to ease 
matters financially on ac- 
count of the heavy bur- 
den of debt for rent and 
necessities. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Some of the 
larger factories in Springfield are work- 
ing twenty-four hours in the day. Men 
are being taken on and general increase 
of wages in working lines has been 
noted, 

MICHIGAN: Detroit reports collec- 
tions improving and sales have notice- 
ably improved, although they are still 
far from normal. The automobile fac- 
tories are rapidly increasing their manu- 
facturing schedules and that provides a 
wonderful local stimulus. 

MINNESOTA: Collections and sales 
in Duluth are still fair. There are some 
bright spots on the horizon, which if 
they develop will better business con- 
ditions. There is one drawback, how- 
ever, for this section and that is the 
difficulty over taxes with the mining 
companies, who have during the past 
years been taxed to death, and they have 
now announced they will not pay the 
last half of taxes due in October. Un- 
less this can be adjusted and a point 
reached where settlement can be made, 
that one fact alone is going to more 
than offset any improvement that will 
or can be noted between now and Oc- 
tober. Sales in St. Paul have been in 
excess of seasonable demand, 60% re- 
porting good, 40% reporting fair. 


Changes since last month's survey 
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There is evidence of continued improve- 
ment. Some houses find collections best 
in three years. 

NEBRASKA: Omaha reports collec- 
tions on current accounts are good, but 
they are unable to make any particular 
progress on old accounts in cutting them 
down. Sales are very good and in some 
instances they are unable to fill orders 
on account of depleted stock. 

OHIO: Collections in Cincinnati 
have improved 100% over the last few 
months and sales are improving to a 
marked degree in many lines. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Harrisburg re- 
ports the following: “Steel demands 
keeps on new schedule. More orders for 
Bethlehem Steel. Wage increase of 10% 
in steel mills. Newspaper headlines of 
deep interest far reaching effect in the 
Harrisburg community. The gloomy 
critic will frown and say unemploy- 
ment is large, ask why not employ more 
steel workers instead of raising wages 
for those already employed? The an- 
swer as supplied by Bethlehem Steel in 
its Steelton plant is that work is be- 
ing rotated. As many as possible are be- 
ing given work. Each will be affected 
by an increase in the hourly wage. A 
pay increase for steel workers regardless 
of the amount means more jobs in other 
occupations which will 
benefit by increased pur- 
chases.” 

TENNESSEE: The in- 
crease in the price of cot- 





























FLORIDA: Jacksonville Be State - —— eee Sales 
Alabama irmingham Slow to Fair 
neports wholesale sales for California Oakland Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
May show a gain for the Colorado Denver Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
first time in several years. D. C. Washington Fair to Slow 
al d y f Georgia Atlanta Fair to Good Fair to Good 
Wholesalers = aoe Indiana Evansville Slow to Fair 
turers are feeling somewhat Indianapolis Slow to Fair Good to Fair 
better. Retailers had the South Bend Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
Terre Haute Fair to Good 
poorest month for several Rate Davenport . — 
years. The retail business een — Slow ae 
. Massachusetts orcester Fair to Good Fair to 
ane to be gutting worse Michigan Flint Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
all the time. Grand Rapids Slow to Fair Fair to Good 
INDIANA: Collections Missouri St. —_ Fair to Good 
: : Nebraska Omaha Fair to Good 
an Fr. Wayne have picked New Jersey Newark Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
up considerably, but it is New York Albany Slow to Fair Fair to Good 
hard to per. le clients to Binghamton Fair to Good 
: PE sued : Buffalo Fair to Good Fair to Good 
place their collections at Stee. Cesk Fair to Good 
this time. The electric re- North Carolina Charlotte Fair to Good Fair to Good 
fri com is 3 : Ohio Cincinnati Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
er eer by Youngstown Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
leaps and bounds. South Oregon Portland Good to Fair 
Bend reports June sales Pennsylvania Harrisburg Good to Fair 
Rhode Island Providence Slow to Fair 
have been 75% over last — Gienuates alley 
June. Knoxville Good to Fair 
. a emphis ow to Fair 
KENTUCKY: The to Memphi Slow to Fai 
b . d h d Texas San Antonio Slow to Fair 
meeO, paints and hardware Utah Salt Lake City Slow to Fair 
lines in Kentucky have Virginia a Fair to Slow 
: Richmond Fair to Good 
shown a marked —- West Virginia Charleston Slow to Fair Slow to Good 
ment. Parkersburg Slow to Fair 


Slow to Fair 


ton has caused a favorable 
reaction. Sales have in- 
creased and current col- 
lections are brighter. 

TEXAS: Ft. Worth re- 
ports collections continue 
fairly good, with indica- 
tions for still further im- 
provement and _ wheat, 
wool and mohair prices ad- 
vancing and these crops 
ready for the market. 
Sales in most lines show a 
gradual improvement, 
with a very few reporting 
no change to speak of. 
Optimism prevails every- 
where and with prospects 
of a fair grain crop at a 
good price and the wool 
and mohair crop ready to 
be marketed, sales in all 
lines show considerable im- 
provement. 

WEST _ VIRGINIA: 
Sales in Charleston are 
picking up also wages. 
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Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
Y business book 
THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE. By 
Rexford G. Tugwell. Published by 


Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
$2.50. 


The appearance of “The Industrial 
Discipline” by Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University and now Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, has created quite a 
furore in the field of business and eco- 
nomic literature. Mr. Tugwell’s desig- 
nation as one of the President’s so-called 
“Brain Trust” created an immediate re- 
sponse and demand for this book. Be- 
cause of the author’s present position of 
importance in the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, many deductions have been drawn 
concerning this book which are inaccu- 
rate and misleading. 

Several facile reviewers stated that 
“The Industrial Discipline” will give 
anyone who reads it an understanding 
of the vast amount of legislation that 
has been enacted by Congress since 
March 4. In sweeping generalizations 
reviewers impute to Mr. Tugwell the 
basic inspiration for virtually all of this 
legislation. ‘This is decidedly mislead- 
ing. Mr. Tugwell’s book should be 


read as a modern economic treatise and 


not as an interpretation and explana- 
tion of the economic philosophy that 
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motivates the Roosevelt administration. 
Mr. Tugwell ventures to look into the 
future through the binoculars of his- 
torical perspective. 

He asks: “How can our various and 
multiple economic groups work togeth- 
er with the same relative efficiency that 
business units within many of these 
groups now work together?” 

He states: “No adequate theory of 
group control has ever been worked out; 
but there are many examples which 
might be studied with profit.” He then 
explains these “examples” and draws de- 
ductions from them which might be ap- 
plied to our present problems. 

This book was published before the 
advent of the Industrial Recovery Act 
but, fortunately, it gives a clear cut 
analysis of the economic problems that 
the administrators of this Act must 
meet. Every business man interested in 
the Industrial Recovery Act, and what 
its probable developments will and must 
be, should read this book. 

It is Mr. Tugwell’s contention that 
we have passed largely from the stage 
of individual initiative into the stage 
of group initiative. Individual initia- 
tive must function predominantly with- 
in the confines of group organization. 
Mr. Tugwell does not advance any 
thesis against traditional American indi- 
vidualism but he sets forth frankly the 
contention that it must be expressed 
through new channels. In seven schol- 
arly chapters, the author analyses our 
industrial background, our present in- 
dustrial set-up and the probable course 
industry and business must take in the 
future. His conclusions point toward 
a collectivism in which our individual- 
ism will not be smothered but will have 
a full opportunity for expression within 
a group economy. 

The reader who expects to find any 
theoretical or radical departure from 
sound and fundamental economic doc- 
trines will be disappointed. It should 
be read as a practical interpretation of 
the problems we face and the industrial 
discipline we must assume but not as a 
revolutionary treatise written by one 
of the President’s “Brain Trust.” 

—CHESTER H. McCay 


Responsible discussion 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOY- 


MENT. Edited by Charles F. Roos. 
The Principia Press, Inc., Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1933. 


In this book are brought together the 
seventeen papers on the stabilization of 
employment which were presented at 
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the Atlantic City meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The contributors of these 
papers are outstanding economists, in- 
dustrialists, statisticians, and engineers 
in this country. 

Charles F. Kettering, president of the 
General Motors Research Corporation, 
asks that a strict scientific method be 
employed in the investigation of this 
problem; Dugald C. Jackson, professor 
of Electrical Engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, be- 
lieves that the use of machinery per se 
bears no evidence of being the cause of 
economic depressions; Gerard Swope, the 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, discusses employment assurance 
and insurance; Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, discusses the relation of em- 
ployment to the price level; Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, believes that 
from the point of view of the public, 
unemployment legislation is desirable; 
and Royal Meeker, president of the In- 
dex Number Institute, calls for the out- 
lawry of unemployment. 

The eminence of the contributors and 
the prestige of the association give 
prompt assurance that this work is not 
an ephemeral attempt at pamphleteering, 
but a responsible discussion of the prob- 
lem of stabilization of employment. 


—E. G. P. 


Among those present: 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 
By David Cushman Coyle. Published 
by the author, New York, N. Y. $.60. 
The conflict to which Mr. Coyle re- 


fers in his title is one of business versus 
finance. We have come to the end of 
an era, he declares, and today are mak- 
ing adjustments through the power of 
government. “From now on, the in- 
tolerable sin is not extravagance but 
avarice.” 


VALUE THEORY AND BUSINESS 
CYCLES. By H. L. McCracken. 
Falcon Press, Inc., N. Y., $4.00. 


In his preface, the author declares 
that “it is the purpose of the present 
study to show the vital relation between 
business cycle theory and value theory.” 
Mr. McCracken then develops his work 
by an analysis of economists and thir 
teachings from the day of Ricardo and 
Malthus to the present with our John 
Maynard Keynes’ and Irving Fishers. 

In the final section on business equi- 
liberation, there is a thorough analysis 


- of the problem including tariffs, un- 


stable money, and the effects of wars. 
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THE MOTOR 
papell ay a3 
CARRIAGE 


A mere touch of the ‘‘return’’ key 
causes the motor to return the car- 
riage to the starting position, or to 
an intermediate point. Spacing to 
the next writing line is automatic. 


THE MOTOR 
SHIFTS TO 
CAPITALS 


A light depression of the ‘‘shift’’ 
key (normally used to shift the 
platen manually) causes the 
motor to shift the platen instantly 
and firmly to the upper position. 





Here is a new electrically-controlled Burroughs 
typewriter that marks a distinct advance in faster 
and easier typing. With this machine the motor 
does all the heavy work. The speedy hands of the 
skilled typist need never leave the keyboard. 


Already hundreds of users have discovered that 
this new development results in 
greatly increased production and a 
far better grade of work. 


Like all Burroughs machines, this 
new product is guaranteed by 
Burroughs, and backed by the same 
Burroughs service organization 
that for years has serviced electri- 
cally-operated Burroughs machines 
in offices throughout the world. 


Licadl ‘| ppewriter 
that operates entirely 


Trom the keyboard 


When writing to Burroughs, please mention Credit 8 Financial Management 





i 


The keyboard is standard: . . . There is no new touch to learn 


Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter—as well 
as other Burroughs Typewriters—is on display 
at local Burroughs offices. Telephone today for a 
demonstration in your own office—or write for 
descriptive folder. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, 6257Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 


TYPEWRITER 
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“This month's collection letter’ 


by H. F. SCHMIDT, Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir: 


@ The collection letters presented each 
month in this department are not the- 
oretical model letters. Each letter has 
been used successfully in actual practice 
and experience. Only those letters are 
selected which have brought unusually 
good returns to their users. By making 
a few changes in the phrasing of these 
letters you can adapt them to your own 
business with the same degree of suc- 
-cess that they have brought others. 

In order to write an intelligent collec- 
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The original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence may be seen at the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, but none of the signatures on 
this heroic document—not even the plainly legible 
one of JOHN HANCOCK—can 
compare with your own John Hancock”’ on your 
own check—not by a jugful! 


Just a little hint! 


tion letter, you must know the paying 
habits of each customer to whom you 
send a letter. The first prerequisite to 
successful collection procedure is a 
Credit Interchange report by the Credit 
Interchange Bureaus of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These reports 
tell you when to collect and how to col- 
lect. With Interchange reports before 
you on each of your accounts, you will 
attain maximum effectiveness in using 
the collection letters presented in this 
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in any way 


department every month. 

Send us your best and favorite collec- 
tion letter for our “collection of col- 
lection letters” which we are gathering 
for readers of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

A selected series of individual copies 
of the collection letters which have ap- 
peared in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT is available upon application. 
Apply to Miss Mary V. Larkin, Manag- 
er, Collection Letter Department, CreD- 
IT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 





The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America 

North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited 
(U. S. Branch) 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 


invite the most rigid examination by 
Policyholders, Prospects and Financiers 
of their December 31, 1932 Financial 
Statements, which include not only a 
complete portfolio of their investments 
but also Moody’s Investors Service ratings 


(officially recognized by the New York 
Insurance Department). 


So far as we know, no other companies have 
volunteered these important facts regarding 
their investments and financial condition. 
Copies of these Statements, portfolios 
with Moody’s ratings may be had upon 
request to Publicity Department, North 
British G Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Ltd., 150 William Street, New York. 


When writing to North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, please mention Credit & Financial Management 





modern 
office 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Ditto introduces 
new duplicators 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ill., is offering 
a new series of duplicating machines 
known as the F-5 series. Like all Ditto 
machines, the new models make copies 
of anything typewritten, handwritten 
or drawn and in as many as eight colors. 
The original copy is made with Ditto 
ink or typewriter ribbon and then placed 
in the machine where duplicated copies 
are struck off. Any weight or size of 
paper can be used from small labels to 
large forms. The process involves trans- 
ferring the original to a composition 
duplicating roll which holds the im- 
pression and prints the material on the 
blank sheets fed into the machine. 
Many improvements in design and op- 
eration have been incorporated in the 
new machine. The cabinet on which 
the machine is set is of steel construc- 
tion. A disappearing side shelf with 
receptacles for pins and clips conserves 
space. Drawers in the lower section of 
the cabinet are for storage of rollers. 

Ball bearing tracks and rubber cush- 
ioning throughout make for quiet and 
effortless operation. Oil-less bearings 
eliminate need for lubrication, and 
structural simplicity makes adjustments 
unnecessary. Other mechanical fea- 
tures include an automatic moistener; 
an automatic counter showing how 
many copies have been pulled; new 
single spindle rolls that save time and 
prevent injury to rolls; self-finding roll 
. sockets which speed insertion and re- 
moval of rolls; a new impression roller 
which compensates automatically for 
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varying thicknesses of paper fed to the 
machine; and pressure and platen rollers 
which are easy to clean. 


Explosive-resistive 


The Diebold Safe & Lock Compny, 
Canton, Ohio, has perfected an inter- 
esting line of explosive-resistive Cash- 
gard chests bearing the Underwriters’ 
X-60 label. These chests are for the 
use of anyone who has money or securi- 
ties on the premises. Each chest is 
scientifically designed so that the maxi- 
mum interior capacity is conveniently 
available for the protection of cash, se- 
curities and other valuables. 

It is stated that these new chests are 
granted the lowest mercantile and bank 
burglary insurance rates—Class F and 
Class H_ respectively. They provide 
their possessors with known and meas- 
ured protection against the severest at- 
tacks. It is interesting to note that in 
order to qualify for the Underwriters 
X-60 label, the chests must have suc- 
cessfully passed the extreme tests im- 
posed by laboratory attacks with a total 
of eight ounces of nitroglycerine and 
portable tools. Hold-up protection is 
combined with burglar protection in Die- 
bold X-60 Cash-gard chests. This com- 
bination is quite essential when one re- 
members that criminals take the easiest 
way. This chest is one of many lines 
of Diebold Cash-gard chests, there being 
a type and size for every risk. All are 
designed to form the basis of a scien- 
tific method of handling money and 
securities so as to keep them beyond the 
reach of hold-up bandits and burglars. 
The complete line will be displayed in 
the Diebold booth at A Century of 
Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


File fastener 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
of Orange, N. J., announces the Bates 
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File Fastener, here illustrated. The 
company claims as features of the new 
device, slide locks, no sharp edges and 
reinforced beveled ends. The device is 
said to lie flat and bind tightly. These 
fasteners come in a handy compartment 
box of unusual design, wrapped in cello- 
phane and holding fifty fasteners. 


Perpetual calender 


The Defiance Sales Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., is manufacturing the 
Everdater, combining utility with 
beauty. It is a perpetual calendar show- 
ing twelve months at a glance. This 
calendar is made of twenty-gauge non- 
tarnishable brass with characters etched 
in black. It stands on a strong black 
easel. The outside measurements are 
eight by ten inches. 
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"Olympia-Plurotyp" 
writing machine 


Europa-Schreibmaschienen A. G., 
Berlin, Germany, exhibited its “Pluro- 
typ” writing machine at the Leipzig 
Spring Fair, and this was one of the im- 
portant contributions to the exhibits. 
The “Plurotyp” machine makes several 
fonts of type available, such as standard 
pica and elite, display faces, etc. An 
attachment permits typing with normal 
space between the characters con- 
densed to save space, or expanded to 
give emphasis. The machine can be 
adjusted to strike blows for wax or com- 
position stencils, or for preparing mas- 
ter metal plates for the planographic 
process. The keyboard is placed at the 
right of the machine, and the characters 
selected with a stylus suspended from a 
frame. After the character has been 
selected by means of the stylus, an im- 


_ pression key is depressed, and the char- 


acter is written. This phase of the ma- 
chine is similar to that of the “Mignon.” 
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Large distributors 
collect more promptly 


That there is a definite relation be- 
tween the volume of business done by 
wholesalers and manufacturers and the 
promptness with which they collect 
their accounts from retailers is indicated 
in the figures recently compiled by the 
Department of Commerce in its mer- 
cantile credit survey. The length of 
time accounts of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are outstanding varies directly 


with the total volume of business which 


they transact, the larger the business 
the more promptly accounts are paid. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers with 
sales of less than $100,000 annually had 
their accounts outstanding an average 
of 78 days in 1930, and this figure was 
progressively lower as the volume of 


business transacted increased, with con- 
cerns doing a business of $2,500,000 
and over reporting accounts outstanding 
only an average of 62 days. 

It is apparent from these figures that 
collection practices vary in different re- 
gions throughout the country, with ac- 
counts of all retailers combined out- 
standing an average of only 55 days in 
the West Mid-Continent region, and 
from 66 to 68 days in the Midwest, 
Southeast and the Gulf Southwest re- 
gions. Accounts of all retailers com- 
bined were outstanding an average of 
63 days in the United States in 1930, 
the survey reveals. 

The table below shows variation in 
collection percentages and other related 
data for various sizes of wholesale and 
manufacturing establishments and for 
the regional divisions of the country. 


Average length of time accounts receivable were outstanding in 1929 and 1930 for wholesalers 
and manufacturers in principal lines of trade 





Collection per- 





Average number centages in Average month- Number 
days accounts weighted ly balance Total of estab- 
outstanding averages outstanding net sales lish- 

Classification 1929 1930 1929 1930 190 1930 ments 

Sales volume 
Less than $10.000 74 78 40.8 38.3 $5.325 $23,415 363 
$100,000 to $249,999 70 75 42.8 40.1 28,977 145,159 838 
$250, to $499,999 65 69 46.5 43.4 56,623 307,497 844 
$500, to $999,000 él 65 49.4 46.4 108,600 632,264 885 
$1,000,000 to $2,499- él 64 49.4 47.1 182,980 1,092,675 703 
eo and over 60 62 50.4 48.2 501,603 3,549,235 468 

egion 
New England 59 63 50.5 47.8 74,190 421,708 352 
Central Atlantic 59 60 50.8 49.7 283,770 1,930,795 1147 
Midwest 63 68 47.4 44.0 282,554 1,718,403 1252 
Southwest 65 66 46.3 45.2 13,692 100,396 80 
Gulf Southwest 65 68 46.5 43.9 95,929 629,075 412 
West Midcontinent 53 55 56.4 54.3 17,940 143,817 148 
Central Northwest 57 60 52.2 50.4 28,738 194,285 178 
Pacific Northwest 58 63 51.3 47.4 18,330 120,873 152 
Pacific Southwest 56 60 53.3 50.3 68,964 490,893 380 

Total él 63 49.5 47.1 884,107 5,750,245 4101 
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Francis A. Davis 
Baltimore, Md. 
Willard H. Dressler 
Omaha, Neb. 

L. T. Dysart 

Dallas, Tex. 

H. M. Engstrom 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Ralph T. Fisher 
Oakland, Cal. 

W. C. Grimmer 
Green Bay, Wis. 
W. S. Gruger 
Seattle, Wash. 
Clark H. Hogan 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Harold H. Kase 
Rochester, N. Y. 
L. W. Lyons 
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Edward Pilsbury 
New Orleans, La. 
Fred Roth 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Walter Sack 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. E. Tarlton, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

C. W. White 
Louisville, Ky. 

A. R. Wilson 
Denver, Colo. 
W. C. Wright 
Utica, N. Y. 


Report of 

‘ Pres. Ross 
(Continued from page 15) Association per- 
sonnel, in the work which they are 
carrying on with your whole-hearted as- 
sistance and co-operation. 

The satisfaction and profit which I 
have received from serving for several 
years as Vice President of this Asso- 
ciation, for one year as Acting President 
and for the past year as President, 
more than compensate me for the time 
and effort which I have given to the 
organization. In retiring from this of- 
fice I shall do so with the promise to 
you that my interest in the organization 
will still be maintained without ceasing 
and that I have full assurance that sub- 
stantial progress in Association activities 
will continue under those who succeed 
me. 


Ernest I. 
y Kilcup 


(Cont. from p. 13) Committee for three 
years, heading that group in the past 
year. For five years he served as a Na- 
tional Director and last year as Vice 
President of the Association. 

But all of Mr. Kilcup’s knowledge 
and efforts have not been summoned by 
the N. A. C. M. Besides his extensive 
credit career, the new President has 
been a member of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the 
Marketing Division of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, instructor in 
several subjects at Northeastern Univer- 
sity where he is presently a member of 
the Educational Committee. He is also 
a member of various fraternal clubs and 
organizations which he modestly de- 
clares “‘need not be specified.” 


E. Don Ross 
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Beware the 


by RAYMOND HOUGH, 
General Manager, 
Service Bureau, 


New York C. M. A. 


among credit executives them- 
selves that credit is too cheap and 
that cheap credit causes much of 
the losses and confusion in industry. 


Fy complaint is ofttimes heard 
. 


It is quite difficult to understand why 
our members will ship out merchandise 
on nothing more than a printed post- 
card order from concerns and persons 
they never heard of, without any signa- 
ture or initials on the cards and some- 
times without any street address. 


It is not unusual for concerns, play- 
ing upon the ease with which credit 
may be secured, to adopt a trade name 
quite similar to that of some well rated 
concern in a given locality, rent a little 
temporary office or room and order mer- 
chandise as stated above. A recent in- 
stance of this kind came to our atten- 
tion centering in a city in New York 
State, not so very far from New York 
City. On requests of parties who had 
received these orders and who were sus- 
picious, the New York Credit Men’s 
Association checked into the matter 
carefully in conjunction with the local 
credit association on the ground. Sure 
enough, various creditors had shipped 
merchandise amounting up to $200.00 
or more on the supposition that they 
were shipping to a well rated firm. Ef- 
forts to secure the signing of a com- 
plaint to lodge with the Post Office De- 
partment in order to secure a fraud or- 
der and prevent this party from secur- 
ing mail were unavailing because par- 
ties who were “stuck” stated it was 
their fault, that they should have looked 
up the concern more carefully before 
shipping. 

However, the pressure from this of- 
fice and our Association office got too 
warm for the gentleman and he closed 
his office and vanished but, lo and be- 
hold, orders began to come in, in ex- 
actly the same style from a city across 
the state line in another state not thirty 
miles away from the first city. It be- 
came reasonably evident that the party 
had merely moved his location and 
adopted another name and, would you 
believe it, within a few weeks’ time 
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some six or eight lots of merchandise 
varying in quantity from $100.00 to 
$200.00 were in the depot of the city 
for somebody to come and get them on 
an open account. 

The gentleman in question was picked 
up by the police, questioned and ad- 
mitted ordering the merchandise and 
gave no very satisfactory explanation. 
He had to be released due to the fact 
that there was no one in a position to 
or who would sign a complaint. 

There were other features in connec- 
tion with the case which were investi- 
gated by the New York Credit Men’s 
Association and associated office, which 
show the method arranged for the dis- 
posal of the merchandise but inasmuch 
as the merchandise was shipped on open 
account to this party without any false 
representation, in all probability and as 
near as the New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation could determine, the merchan- 
dise belonged to the party to whom it 
was shipped and he could dispose of it 
as he saw fit without committing any 
crime. 

Credit appraisers sometimes wonder 
why when these things happen that 
something is not done and the gentle- 
man put in jail. The answer is that 
when merchandise is shipped on open 
account to anyone, without misrepre- 
sentation, no crime is committed. Very 
frequently the courts do hold “caveat 
emptor”, meaning “Let the buyer be- 
ware”. The law certainly does not pro- 
pose to carry law to the extent of try- 
ing to protect business against the ab- 
surdity of extending credit under the 
above conditions. 

What the New York Credit Men’s 
Association and other Associations strive 
to do in cases of this kind, is to get the 
information received from other mem- 
bers to the firms interested or who may 
be interested and put them on their 
guard. That is about as far as they can 
go under such circumstances. The real 
and only protection to creditors in cases 
of this nature is the logical one. Use 
your credit association’s sources for 
checking up before shipping and do not 
ship parties you never heard of before 
on postcard or even letter orders, which 
do not indicate plainly who is inter- 
ested in the firm or concern which signs 
the letter, nor gives you any background 
at all. 
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We've all 


met them 


“I’ve knowed,” said Uncle Hiram, “‘lots 
o’ fellers in my time 

That had some right good theories, yet 
never had a dime. 

They talked quite hifalutin’ an’ they 
made a heap o’ spread, 

An’ calkerlated somehow on a somethin’ 
jes’ ahead! 


“A fellow you are knowin’ tells you 
confidentially 

Of a scheme for makin’ money jes’ 

hand o’er first, you see, 

But the situation sizin’ up, although in 
workin’ prime, 

He isn’t doin’ anything at jes’ the pres- 
ent time. 


““He’s allers goin’ t’ do it, an’ he’s 
meanin’ well, no doubt, 
Though good at theorizin’, ain’t wuth 
shucks t’ work it out. 

A crank you couldn’t call him, cranks 

persistently’ll dream 
Of jes’ one thing—This feller passes 
on from scheme t’ scheme. 


“Then there’s the other feller, close 
related t’ the one 

I’ve mentioned—he’s the feller allers 
tellin’ what: he’s done, 

Once he was rich an’ honored, had his 
praises sung in rhyme— 

But he isn’t doin’ anything at jes’ the 
present time. 


“They’re never doin’ nothin’, far as any 
one can see, 
An’ that’s jes’ why their talkin’ ain’t of 
interest t” me. 
I'd rather with a feller that was busy 
keep in touch, 
I can learn a heap more from him 
though he doesn’t talk as much. 


“An’ so,” said Uncle Hiram, “‘jes’ ob- 
serve now for yourself, 

You'll find these two I’ve mentioned in 
your struggle after pelf, 

The one’s been t’ the top an’ one’s pre- 
parin’ fer t’ climb— 

But they ain’t a doin’ anything at jest 
the present time.” 

Anonymous 


When you want to think don’t make 
yourself so comfortable that you fall 
asleep. 

WILLIAM FEATHER. 
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Difficulty of 
enforcing terms 


i 


As annual sales volume of whole- 
salers and manufacturers increases there 
is less difficulty encountered in enforc- 
ing established credit terms and dis- 
counts, it is revealed in the nation-wide 
survey of mercantile credit recently 
completed by the Department of Com- 
merce. Smaller distributors have to deal 
with more attempts on the part of re- 
tailers to dictate terms and to take un- 
earned discounts than do their larger 
competitors, it has been found. 

Only 4.5 per cent of retail dealers 
who purchase goods from the reporting 
wholesalers and manufacturers with 
sales in excess of $1,000,000 yearly at- 
tempt to dictate terms, it was revealed, 
while 6.7 per cent of the customers of 


Per cent of customers attempting to 





such distributors with annual sales less 
than $100,000 attempt to dictate terms. 
Only about 6 per cent of the customers 
of the larger firms attempt to take un- 
earned discounts, compared with 11 per 
cent of the customers of the smaller 
classification of distributors. 

While an average of 5.4 per cent of 
all retail store customers of the whole- 
salers and manufacturers in the United 
States who reported were found to at- 
tempt to dictate terms, and 8.1 per 
cent to take unearned discounts, these 
practices varied widely in different 
parts of the country. The table below 
shows the variation between different 
geographical districts of the country, as 
well as the relation between the volume 
of sales and percentage of customers 
attempting to change the distributors’ 
terms. 


dictate terms and take unearned dis- 


counts in 1930 for wholesalers and manufacturers in principal lines of trade. 
(Percentages are simple averages) 








Attempting to Attempting to take 
dictate terms unearned discounts 
Percent of Firms _—_ Percent of 

Classification Firms customers reporting customers 

Sales Volume 
Less than $100,000........... 294 6.7 277 11.0 
$100,000 to $249,999......... 698 6.1 652 10.0 
$250,000 to $499,999........ 719 5.6 684 7.5 
$500,000 to $999,999......... 753 5.5 693 8.4 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999...... 603 4.4 520 6.3 
$2,500,000 and over.......... 408 4.5 332 5.8 

Region 

New England ............... 289 4.6 277 6.7 
Central Atlantic ............ 973 5.8 925 9.4 
ee 1,078 5.9 977 9.3 
CAs eer 67 6.6 64 5.9 
Gulf Southwest.............. 348 4.2 309 6.5 
West Midcontinent .......... 121 6.3 100 6.8 
Central Northwest .......... 151 3.5 128 7.4 
Pacific Northwest ........... 134 4.0 114 4.6 
Pacific Southwest............ 314 5.7 264 5.6 

ie kt 3,475 5.4 3,158 8.1 


Bump analysis 

Character is part of credit and so 
perhaps there is a good deal of logic in 
having an address on “Practical Char- 
acter Reading” at a credit meeting. 
That’s just what Chicago had 28 years 
ago this past March when Charles F. 
Boger, M.D., told the gathering that: 

“There is not a bump for thieving, 
another for murder, but there is a gen- 
eral conformation of the head which 
characterizes the born criminal. 

“The man who keeps his hands closed 
as a ‘fist’ while talking is a natural born 
liar. There is no exception to this rule. 
Don’t give him credit. 


“A stingy man in shaking hands will 
never press his thumb on the exterior 
part of your palm. 


“A person noted for his indecision 
will offer his hand with a thud. You 
have got to do the shaking. 


“A man who is forceful, energetic 
and a doer never shakes hands in a 
listless manner. 


“Any person, male or female, who 
rolls his eyes while talking lies for ef- 
fect. They are carried away by false 
pride.” 


1933 Psalm 

The Politician is my shepherd; 
| am in want. 

He maketh me to lie down on 
|| park benches; he leadeth me be- 
|| side the still factories. 

He disturbeth my soul; he 
leadeth me in the paths of de- 
struction for the Party's sake. 

Yea, though | walk through 
the Valley of the Shadow of De- 
pression, | anticipate no recov- 
ery, for he is with me; his poli- 
cies and his diplomacies, they 
frighten me. : 

| He prepareth a reduction in 

| my salary, in the presence of 

|| mine enemies; he anointeth my 
small income with taxes; my ex- 
pense runneth over. 

Surely unemployment and pov- 
erty shall follow me all the days 

|| of my life; and | shall dwell in 
a mortgaged house forever. 
Contributed. 


Save the 
Democrats! 


From the extensive experiences in Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men history 
and development, Mr. J. Harry Tregoe, 
now of Beverley Hills, Cal., has drawn 
many interesting pieces of information 
concerning the early days, but one we 
have missed until recently is associated 
with Baltimore and the annual dinner of 
that local Association in the Hotel Bel- 
videre on December 16, 1904. It is 
recorded that the crowd of more than 
250 met at the largest commercial af- 
fair ever held in the City of Baltimore. 
It is further recorded that Mr. J. Harry 
Tregoe acted as toastmaster and read a 
number of telegrams, “one coming from 
William Jennings Bryan and inviting 
the Baltimore Association to undertake 
the reorganization of the Democratic 
party.” 


On the 
half-shell 


The newly-married couple were hav- 
ing turkey for the first time. 

“T don’t know how it is,” remarked 
the husband, “but this bird’s got bones 
all over it. Just listen to the knife on 
them.” 

“Oh, how silly of you, darling! Those 
aren’t bones—those are shells.” 

“Shells?” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember you said 
you liked turkey with oyster stuffing?” 

—Canadian Credit Men's Journal 
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Notes 
A\bout 
Credit 
Matters 


3.3 per cent of 
purchases returned 


One dollar’s worth of merchandise 
out of every thirty purchased by re- 
tailers is returned by them to whole- 
salers or manufacturers who supplied the 
goods, according to the first national 
mercantile credit survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and published in January. 

This is based on average returns and 
allowances for all lines of trade covered 
of 3.3 per cent. The range was found 
to be from 0.2 per cent of purchases 
for coal and coke establishments to 9.5 
per cent for book and stationery estab- 
lishments. Lines of trade in which re- 
turns and allowances were considerably 
above the average include, in addition 
to book stationery establishments, estab- 
lishments selling jewelry (9.2 per cent) ; 
women’s wear, millinery and gloves (8.5 
per cent); electrical and radio supplies 
(6.1 per cent); heating and plumbing 
supplies (5.3 per cent); mechanical 
rubber goods, (5.3 per cent); men’s 
wear (5.8 per cent); automotive sup- 
plies, including tires (5.1 per cent); 
musical merchandise (5.0 per cent); 
and, footwear (4.8 per cent). 


Cash sales 
gain 

Continuance of recent trends in re- 
tail credit extensions, with a larger por- 
tion of goods being sold for cash, cus- 
tomers taking a little longer to pay 
their bills, and bad debt losses increasing 
slightly, are recorded in the Commerce 
Department’s retail credit survey for 
the latter half of 1932, made public last 
month. 

During the last six months of 1932 
_ the report shows, 47.6 per cent of the 
sales of reporting stores were made for 
cash, compared with 45.8 per cent in 
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the corresponding period of 1931. The 
proportion of goods sold for cash by 
credit granting retailers has climbed 
slowly but steadily from 41.3 per cent 
for the first six months of 1929, when 
this survey was first conducted by the 
Department, to the present figure of 
47.6 per cent. 

Open credit sales were 42.5 per cent 
of the total business of these stores in 
the 1932 period and 42.8 per cent in 
1931, while installment sales were only 
9.9 per cent of the total last year and 
11.4 per cent in 1931. 

Customers took an average of 86 days 
to pay their open-account obligations 
to retail stores in the latter half of 
1932, 6 days longer than they did in 
1931. Installment accounts were out- 
standing 7 months and 21 days last year 
compared with 6 months and 23 days 
the year before. 

Bad-debt losses amounted to approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of the total sales of 
the reporting concerns in 1932, com- 
pared with a little less than 0.7 per 
cent in 1931, the survey reveals. Of 
the sales made on regular monthly 
charge accounts, however, 1.5 per cent 
were lost on bad debts in 1932, com- 
pared with 0.9 per cent in 1931. The 
average bad-debt loss on installment ac- 
counts of all stores reporting this figure 
is shown to have been 4.3 per cent last 
year and 3 per cent the year before. 

An encouraging trend revealed by 
this latest survey is a tendency for con- 
sumers to return less of the merchan- 
dise which they buy. Returns and al- 
lowances (including repossessions on in- 
stallment sales) were 9.1 per cent of 
total gross sales in the last six months 
of 1932, and 9.4 per cent in 1931. The 
decrease in returns and allowances in 
department stores was from 9.9 per cent 
of sales in 1931 to 9.5 per cent in 1932. 
Decreases were also recorded in furni- 
ture, men’s clothing, shoes, and women’s 
specialty stores, while increases were 
reported for jewelry, electrical appli- 
ance, and automobile accessory stores. 

Fraudulent buying and the passing of 
fraudulent checks, which are reported 
as a part of the survey, showed no sig- 
nificant changes, and were relatively 
very small. 

Retail sales of $509,125,548 by the 
415 reporting retail establishments rep- 
resented a decline in dollar volume for 
July-December, 1932, of 23.9 per cent 
from those of the same period in 1931. 
It is estimated that retail prices fell 12 
to 14 per cent during 1932, indicating 
that dollar sales declined more than the 
general price level. 
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Credit careers 


W. F. Koelsch 


W. F. Koelsch or, as he is known 
to his legion of friends, “Bill” Koelsch, 
is one of the most colorful personalities 
in the long history of the Association. 
No convention is quite complete unless 
Mr. Koelsch is in attendance. He has 
been called the Association diplomat. 
The finesse with which he handles any, 
and all, Association work has brought 
about the sincerest commendations of 
his fellow members and associates. 

Mr. Koelsch was the eighteenth presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men and the third banker to pre- 
side over the organization. He served 
as president during the fiscal year 1920- 
21. Mr. Koelsch was called into this 
high office after serving for only one 
year as a member of the National Board 
of Directors. Previous to this, Mr. 
Koelsch was twice president of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association and also 
served on its Board of Directors. 

At the time of his election to the 
presidency of the Association, Mr. 
Koelsch was president of the New 
Netherland Bank of New York. His 
bank was merged several years ago with 
the Chase National Bank, of which he 
is now a Vice-President. 

Before going into business work, Mr. 
Koelsch worked as a newspaper reporter. 
He was also a writer for the New York 
Evening Sun. He says today that these 


were some of the happiest and most in- 


teresting years of his life. It was more 
or less by accident, without any defi- 
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nite intention of going into the banking 
field, that young Koelsch started as a 
bank messenger, improving his status to 
that of a bank clerk and thereafter 
forged ahead rapidly in the banking 
field. In his banking experience, Mr. 
Koelsch covered every phase of bank- 
ing administration. A prominent New 
York business man has said that he 
thought Bill Koelsch possessed one of 
the soundest banking minds in the 
country today. He is also a director 


of several other financial and business 


institutions. 


One of the signal achievements in 
Mr. Koelsch’s long service for the As- 
sociation was his active participation in 
the Credit Protection and Fraud Pre- 
vention drives and activities of the As- 
sociation. Under Mr. Koelsch’s per- 
sonal supervision and direction, these 
funds, through a sound investment pro- 
gram, returned a higher average rate 
of interest than the _ investments 
made by business organizations gener- 
ally bring in. Much of the success at- 
tained by this department of the Asso- 
ciation is due to the patient considera- 
tion and untiring work of Mr. Koelsch. 
His counsel and advice and a liberal 
sacrifice of his time throughout his 
years of participation in Association ac- 
tivities have constituted a major con- 
tribution to the progress and stability 
of the Association. 


Pittsburgh 
dinner: 1905 


Pittsburgh’s credit men, back in the 
good old days of 1905 were certainly 
well thought of. A complimentary din- 
ner by Messrs. McCreery and Company 
was tendered the Association’s members 
as a means of showing the appreciation 
of the company for the treatment ac- 
corded them by the credit men of Pitts- 
burgh. “So bountiful was the menu 
that it was almost 10:00 before coffee 
and cigars were reached.” That ex- 
plains and justifies the oft-heard “‘those 
good old days” expression. But we 
wonder—was there a 10 o’clock curfew 
in those days? 


Divorce 


Now that the question of dispensation 
of beer has been in the public prints, it 
is interesting to note that the April, 
1898, bulletin of the Association con- 
tained a short item advocating complete 
divorce between groceries and saloons. 
The advocator was Mr. John A. Lee of 
St. Louis and his opinion on the subject 
is that “retail merchants need an entire 


separation of the grocery and the saloon 
business . . . I believe that the gro- 
cer would be happier, healthier and more 
contented and finally more prosperous, 
if freed from the saloon. . . . I believe 
that the saloon attachment surrounds 
the merchant with constant temptations 
dangerous to his habits and his business 
success.” 


We are, of course, not entering the 
controversy on the dry-wet question on 
either side. We reprint this little item 
as proof that it’s a small world after all, 
that history repeats itself, that there is 
nothing new under the sun, what have 
you or what’s yours? 


Bankruptcy 
in the Bible 


The first Bankruptcy Law was in the 
Bible in the 15th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, Bernard A. Grossman, counsel 
for the Vigilance Committee of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, said in 
an address before the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties. 


“The first law in history providing 
for the release of debtors from their 
debts,” said Mr. Grossman, “was ex- 
plicitly stated in Deuteronomy in the 
following language: 


“At the end of every seven years thou 
shalt make a release. And this is the 
manner of release: every creditor that 
lendeth aught unto his neighbor shall 
release it. He shalt not exact it... 
save where there shall be no more poor 
among you.” 


“The debtors holiday, it appears, in- 
terfered so seriously with business, that 
merchants secured the entry of a new 
statute into the Bible, warning the 
debtor who took improper advantage of 
the merchants. It read: ‘Beware that 
there be not a thought in thy wicked 
heart, saying “the seventh year, the year 
of release is at hand.” If thy eye be evil 
and thou givest naught, it be a sin unto 
thee. Thou shalt surely give, and thy 
heart shall not be grieved when thou 
givest.’ 

“This was followed by the English 
statute which called the bankrupt an 
‘offender’ and empowered the adminis- 
tration officers, then called ‘Lords’ and 
now dubbed ‘Referees’: To take by their 
wisdom and discretions, as well as the 
bodies of such offenders, as also their 
lands, or their wives, wheresoever they 
may be found or known.’ ” 

Under the modern development, Mr. 
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Grossman explained, the offender can no 
longer lose his life in the bankruptcy 
courts. 

He also presented the history of bank- 
ruptcy legislation in the United States 
starting with the Act passed in 1800, 
through the Acts of 1803, 1841, 1867, 
1898 and the latest legislation on the 
subject. 


Inflation 


“Inflation of any degree is a dan- 
gerous strain on the integrity of credit. 
Inflation affects the quality of credit 
and legal currency and will lower 
their buying power with a resultant ad- 
vance in prices. Inflation is an economic 
“dope,” more easy to compound than to 
control and with an implicit power to 
destroy. Human genius may be able to 
govern the dose administered to an ill 
economic situation, but historically such 
control has seldom happened and the 
nostrum, instead of healing, has made 
addicts of the patients.” 

With this diagram of real inflation, 
the Credit Economics Council of the 
Los Angeles Credit. Men’s Association 
urges the most careful discrimination so 
that promising and deserving remedies 
may not be tagged as inflationary pro- 
cedures. 

The Council, believing firmly that 
the integrity of credit and its safe con- 
trol must be safeguarded against all 
hazards for the assurance of a perma- 
nent recovery, hopes sincerely that the 
necessary objectives of a reasonable price 
level, a more rapid circulation of our 
buying media, a proper movement of 
commodities and the employment of 
those who are willing to be employed 
may be brought about by natural cura- 
tive methods and not by expedients that 
may and are apt to be highly dangerous. 
There are signs at present of a better 
condition approaching, and that these 
signs may be realized nothing is more 
important than a rebirth of the people’s 
faith in our abilities and our institu- 
tions. 


Literary note 


Oscar Newfang, for the past twenty 
years credit manager of Julius Forst- 
mann & Company, woolen manufactur- 
ers, has switched from financial to liter- 
ary statements. Mr. Newfang intends 
to devote his time hereafter to literary 
work, of which he has done considerable 
in the past, four of his books on eco- 
nomic and international subjects being 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity’s close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


60 day clause 
cuts arson 


The Eastern Underwriter reports that 
fire marshals and state police chiefs 
who have arson fires under their juris- 
diction declare that the operation of the 
sixty days’ clause in fire insurance con- 
tracts has cut down the number of 
losses of incendiary nature decidedly. 
Two states which have few incendiary 
fires are New Hampshire and Maine, 
where companies are prohibited by law 
from paying claims before 45 days after 
the fire have elapsed. The purpose of 
such laws is to give the state officials 
time to investigate suspicious fires; at 
least, not to provide arsonists with 
funds in advance with which to finance 
defense for criminal trials. Quick pay- 
ments of losses presuppose satisfactory 
adjustments, including honest explana- 
tions of the origin of the fire, and as 
such render successful criminal prosecu- 
tion almost, if not quite, impossible. 

L. J. Butcher, assistant state fire mar- 
shal, Nebraska, is one of the most en- 
thusiastic marshals in reference to the 
value of the sixty days’ clause in the 
present situation. He said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“I feel that the insurance companies 
should take their sixty days from proof 
of loss in settling all claims on fire losses 
—for having served in the Fire Mar- 
shal’s office in the State of Nebraska for 
the last thirteen years as assistant state 
fire marshal and chief investigator, I 
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have drawn this conclusion, for it seems 
there was a race between the insurance 
companies to see who could make the 
best record settling fire insurance quick- 
est and now during this depression it 
seems that the public’s minds have be- 
come warped. I have made the state- 
ment that it is my opinion that 50% 
of the fire loss of the State of Nebraska 
for 1932 was incendiary. 

“I feel certain that if all insurance 
companies would co-operate and stand 
by this ruling of sixty days after proof 
of loss is made, before making payment 
on losses, and that this knowledge be 
brought to the attention of every pol- 
icyholder and applicant of fire insurance, 
that this crime of arson will be reduced 
75%. 

“It is quite evident that many of the 
suspicious fires that occurred in this 
State were the last resort in the minds 
of those having these fires to raise 
money for taxes on heavily mortgaged 
farms. 

“Another version is that this method 
of quick settlement tends to induce peo- 
ple to carry more insurance and become 
more careless—from the standpoint that 
in case a fire occurs they can imme- 
diately collect the insurance and rebuild 
that damaged by fire and have money 
left. 

“Therefore, I trust that the insurance 
companies continue this sixty day policy 
in the future, even after the present de- 
pression does not make it compulsory, 
because the preponderance of benefit ac- 
cruing to the people who pay these fire 
premiums will be far greater than the 
inconvenience suffered by the few who 
have to wait.” 


The 


y valuation cycle 


(Cont. fr. p. 12) Conversion into surplus 
without provision for the distribution 
of that surplus in the form of divi- 
dends through cash payments, might 
conceivably incur a tax liability which 
it would be difficult to meet and the 
corporation would be in a harassed po- 
sition because of the lack of ready cash. 

Credit managers will do well to give 
careful consideration to the risk as- 
sumed in investing their capital in ac- 
counts receivable from customers who 
have restated their financial positions 
upon the arbitrary basis of reappraisal of 
fixed assets or revision of capital li- 
ability. 
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Up from 
V the debts 


(Continued from page 19) when the new 
creditor—the holder of the refinancing 
loan—is a special agency built solely to 
efficiently advance consumer credit, 
rather than one existing primarily to 
manufacture or sell goods, but, under 
past credit systems, has always been 
forced to get into the “free banking 
business” and extent credit in order to 
move products. 

It is also essential that the refinancing 
lender be one which can maintain con- 
tinuous knowledge of the debtor’s 
changing financial status, be prepared 
to make necessary extensions, and con- 
tinually and flexibly be able to adjust 
loan repayments so as to permit the 
debtor to maintain his purchasing needs, 
but at the same time also exert necessary 
pressure to curb the borrower’s natural 
extravagance. 

Undoubtedly, one of the principal 
reasons for “sick credit conditions” to- 
day is the fact that the average mer- 
chant creditor is not doing a sensible 
collection job. This is especially true 
as regards the small retailer. Because 
there are so many people unemployed, 
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Life Insurance 
Can Help Now 


A MAN—his 
knowledge, personality, or 
driving force—may be the 
biggest asset a business has 
in times like these. Is there 
such a man in your busi- 
ness? 

Ask the John Hancock 
agent in your locality to 
outline a method of apply- 
ing life insurance to any 
business so that the earn- 
ing power of one or more 
individuals may be capital- 
ized with a view to strength- 
ening credit. 
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the creditor often fails to discriminate 
between those who can and can’t pay, 
nor does he sort out those who have 
the ability to refinance themselves for 
the purpose of paying. 

Failure to insist to the individual 
debtor that he utilize all available re- 
sources to meet obligations often leads 
to’ a sense of irresponsibility on the 
part of the customer that becomes a 
community evil. Likewise failure to an- 
alyze over-due accounts to determine 
whether a fair basis of compromise ex- 
ists nearly as often leads to a multipli- 
cation of bad debt losses. 

While individual analysis may often 
disclose that the adjustment necessary 
is a reduction to bring the amount in- 
side the debtor’s ability—the collection 
of part of the obligation in preference 
to the loss of it all along with the cus- 
tomer’s good will—it will more often 
be obvious that the terms of repayment 
possible for the retail creditor to permit 
are out-of-gear with present conditions 
of the ower. 

The effectiveness of consumer re- 
financing with industrial and personal 
finance loans in restoring the purchas- 
ing power of borrowers, is shown in a 
survey just announced by L. C. Harbi- 
son, President of the Household Finance 
Corporation, one of the largest of the 
personal finance companies. 


Mr. Harbison’s survey disclosed that 
240,000 or 82 per cent of the 300,000 
borrowers in 91 cities during 1932, used 
the money to refinance themselves and 
restore their buying power and standard 
of living. 

“These 240,000 were mostly wage 
earners,” said Mr. Harbison. “Wage 
cuts, unemployment, and unexpected 
emergencies the last few years caused 
them to suffer an accumulation of re- 
tail and professional bills. 


“Our investigation shows the average 
monthly income per borrower was 
$158.76 per month. When they ob- 
tained their refinancing loans, their ob- 
ligations were listed at an average of 
$189.37 each. Pressure from creditors 
obviously was crippling their living 
standards, curtailing their active credit 
and purchasing power, and with the 
bills due or overdue in a lump, they 
were unable to pay enough on them to 
make much headway in liquidation, or 
to increase their creditor’s working cap- 
ital to any extent. 

“Refinancing by borrowing on the 
installment small loan plan allowed 
them to pay all these bills off im- 
mediately, and their current or monthly 
obligation was reduced to an average 


of $13.45 per month for repayment of 
the loan principal with interest. 

“Whereas their past due obligations 
amounted to considerably more than a 
month’s income, their refinancing steps 
allowed them to restore their purchasing 
power to 92 per cent of their income. 
In other words, their income remained 
at an average of $158.75; their obliga- 
tions were cut to $13.45 per month, 
and the difference, an average of 
$145.31 per borrower, was left to buy 
goods and services. 

“Tt is certainly as fundamental to our 
economic structure that income-earning 
consumers borrow to amortize debts 


and maintain operations in emergencies 
as it is for business concerns to do so. 
Proposals that credit establishments and 
consumer loan systems with facilities 
to effect such amortization co-operate 
to bring this about more generally 
should be the subject of careful study.” 


“You can turn on the radio but you 
can’t make the guests listen.” 


“If some of us got what we deserved 
we might know what trouble really is.” 
WILLIAM FEATHER, 
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4 Answers to fe" 


credit 
questions 


Conducted by Walter C. Foster 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Sales tax—New York 


Q. A concern in New Haven, Connecticut 
ships to a customer in New York where the 
shipper has no office or any place of delivery 
within the State, merely receiving orders taken 
by salesmen subject to the approval of the 
New Haven office and shipping from that point. 
Would this be construed as doing retail busi- 
ness under the tax rulings of the State of New 
York, and would they be subject to a tax? 

A. The New York Sales Tax applies only to 
sales by retailers in the State of New York. 
Where, therefore, a manufacturing concern in 
Connecticut takes orders in New York, and 
makes shipment from New Haven, it is not 
liable to the retail sales tax. 


Judgments 


Q. Where suit is filed against a debtor and 
judgment is obtained after the debtor filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, in which petition such 
claim was listed, is the judgment legal provided 
the bankrupt does not come into court and 
plead bankruptcy? 

A. Where a debtor has filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy, and has been adjudicated 
bankrupt, and thereafter a creditor brings suit 
against the debtor, and obtains a judgment, 
execution on the judgment may not be issued 
against any property owned by the debtor on 
the date of the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptcy. If the bankrupt obtains a discharge 
from scheduled debts, the discharge may be 
pleaded as a defense to any action thereafter 
brought by any creditor. If judgment is en- 
tered by a creditor against a bankrupt, before 
the bankrupt has obtained a discharge, and he 
is subsequently discharged, the discharge op- 
erates as a bar to the judgment and the judg- 
ment may not be collected. Under the laws 
of most of the States, however, the bankrupt 
must file a certified copy of the decree of dis- 
charge in the State Court in order to make 
the same effective as against a judgment. 


“An experienced wife will tell what 
her husband is up to just by looking at 
him.” 


“The prices in a fancy restaurant 
seem to stimulate a woman’s appetite.” 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
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Circulating 


(Continued from page 10) systems of the 
nation to work as they were normally 
intended to operate, mounting burdens 
of taxation, banking troubles, farmers’ 
strikes, business and Government re- 
pudiations, and finally the battle of the 
thriftless against the saving classes,— 
with all these was put in motion a series 
of events which step by step most ef- 
fectively destroyed credit until we have 
floated aimlessly into the dangerous 
eddies of inflation, with their sand-bars 
of printing press and fiat money. And 
the inflationary tide sweeps omniously 
before us. It can easily lead to con- 
fiscation and to utter chaos unless the 
rudder be vigilantly controlled. In des- 
peration we turn to panaceas again. We 
attempt to legislate a thirty-hour week 
instead of allowing it to evolve so as 
to be a reality when we are prepared 
to accept it. Hours of labor are con- 
tinuously being shortened, and _ the 
thirty-hour week is near at hand unless 
our impatience retards it. But we must 
not apply a poultice to the ailing back 
of business, and then irritate it anew 
with a lotion of poisonous taxes. Un- 
bridled competition, we confess, is more 
dangerous than monopolies. We applaud 
a reasonable regulatory program to elim- 
inate this immoral practice. Indeed, the 
courage displayed by our President is 
the brightest spot in the panorama of 
depression. However, is it fair for busi- 
ness to expect that in one full stroke, 
without adequate preparation, we shall 
discover an Utopian regulation that 
will effectively remove competition. The 
echo of our protests against Govern- 
ment in business still reverberates while 
we launch complete Government con- 
trol of all business. We plead for profits 
in abundance, little realizing that easy 
profits doom capital values and that ab- 
normally large profits herald depressions. 
The moral fibre of business rots in the 
sweatshop. Tiny fegt stand at the loom 
instead of the threshold. Such forces 
properly compel us to demand a cessa- 
tion of unreasonable competition, the 
seed that breeds such human misery. 
But the hope and expectancy of an in- 
surance of profits irrespective of com- 
petency of management is as much a 
dream as were the Federal Farm Board 
activities a measure of insurance of 
profits to farmers 


And in our intoxication we utterly 


forget that it is circulating credit, not . 
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money, nor panaceas, nor programs, that 
creates commerce and means prosperity, 
It is through confidence that credit js 
conceived and through character that it 
is commanded. In the swift rush of 
events, and by our selfish nationalistic 
policies, we have brought about a com- 
petition in credit appraisals that has 
caused us to forget all about fundamen- 
tals and taken us to the brink of com- 
mercial catastrophe. It is time for plain 
speaking, for facts, not fancies; for 
realities, not dreams; and in this spirit 
I say to you that the crying need of the 
hour is not moratoria, but morality; 
less faith in hypodermics, more faith in 
humanity; fewer trade restrictions, bet- 
ter trade relations; less selfishness, more 
service; less distrust, more respect; more 
responsibility, less repudiations; less hate 
and more love of fellow-man—inter- 
nally and internationally. 


But the murky skies in the past have 
now and then revealed a ray of hope 
and sunshine. It is wholesome to reflect 
that through all this period of time, 
similarly through the pages of civiliza- 
tion, written in days of the Dark Ages, 
there has been a small clear stream of 
credit that has flowed on in defiance of 
all of these trade restrictions and bar- 
riers, in defiance of all obstacles that 
human ingenuity has invented to im- 
pede its flow. Sometimes it has had 
to fight its way figuratively through 
the obstructions that have been placed 
in its path. And it is that small stream 
of credit, still alive, still battling hero- 
ically, which will form the body of a 
new river of credit. Through all this 
period there have (Continued on page 37) 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
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The tide never continues in one direc- 
tion. By immutable law, ebb follows 
flow and flow follows ebb. 


Lately, in the business world an ex- 
tremely low tide was witnessed. Now 
surely the tide of business is coming 
back. Business indices show a rising 
tide that must soon be running strong and 
high again. 

Swept in on this rising tide, there will 
come to you credit applications from many 
hitherto unknown small firms and indi- 
viduals. How will you obtain informa- 
tion on them? 


The ideal answer to this question will 
be found in Character Credit Reports 
made by the Retail Credit Company. 
Why? Because these Reports bring out 
the personal and business history of in- 
dividuals, showing their character as 
evidenced by their past dealings and 
accomplishments. 


With Retail Credit Company Reports 
you have the same advantage in passing 
credit that you would have if you were 
personally acquainted with the persons 
you are considering. 


Write for full information To-day. 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


An International Character Reporting Agency 
Established 1899 
Home Offices: ATLANTA, GA. 


FRANCI $ 
TORONTO, ONT: Federal Bldg. 


@@ Reports mailed direct from 815 cities throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Guatemala. 
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PREFERENTIAL PAYMENT. GENERAL 
CREDITOR. EVIDENCE. (N. Y.) Plaintiff 
trust company is the trustee in bankruptcy of 
Posner and Eisen, individually and as copart- 
ners, trading as Bond Dress Company. 

Held that there are three questions in this 
case. (1) Was the Bond Dress Company, re- 
“ferred to throughout the trial as the firm, in- 
solvent at the time the payments respectively 
were made? (2) Did the defendant, at the time 
of receiving the payments respectively, have 
reasonable cause to believe that by the pay- 
ments she was getting a preferential position, or, 
otherwise stated, that the payments would op- 
erate as a preference? (3) Is the defendant 
to be classed, for the purpose of the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act 
under consideration, as a general creditor of 
the firm? There are certain facts undisputed 
or uncontrovertibly established. First, $46,000 
which defendant claims she gave Posner to in- 
vest in Liberty bonds for her, passed from de- 
fendant into the treasury or bank account of 
the firm. The means by which the money 


passed were, as alleged in the bill of complaint, 
by the defendant turning over to Posner her 
checks, which were then deposited in the in- 
dividual bank account of his partner Eisen, 
who thereafter by his own checks paid over the 


identical items to the firm. Secondly, $50,000 
of the assets of the firm were transferred to 
defendant within four months prior to the filing 
of the bankruptcy petition. Third, the receipt 
by defendant of that sum,—even the receipt by 
her of the lesser sum of $40,000,—operated as 
a preference, and if she be in the class with 
those who have been disclosed by the proof to 
be general creditors, then she received a pref- 
erential position over all of them. There are 
two dates relevant for consideration. One is 
June 25, 1930, when $10,000 of the assets of 
the firm were transferred to defendant. The 
other is August 4, 1930, when $40,000 of the 
assets of the firm were transferred to defendant. 
As to the transfer on August 4, 1930, of the 
$40,000, the conclusion is that at that time the 
firm was insolvent. The firm had in bank less 
than $7,000 to its credit. On the Ist of Au- 
gust the firm made a sacrifice sale of its mer- 
chandise to Klein for $33,500. That is where 
the $40,000 came from that was available to 
pay defendant that sum on August 4 and out 
of which transfer that day of assets of the firm 
to that extent was made to her. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that the first Detroit 
meeting between Posner and defendant in July, 
1930 resulted in a revelation to her of the pres- 
sure on the firm for the bank payments, of the 
distressed condition of the firm and of the con- 
sequences that would occur to firm, and hence 
to him, in a financial way unless he could get 
-from her the large loan, as he says he tried to 
do. If so, then there was reasonable cause on 
her part to believe that the acceptance of the 
transfer of the $40,000 would put her in a 
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preferential position. As to the $10,000 of the 
assets of the firm transferred to defendant on 
June 25, 1930, the court is persuaded by the 
evidence that at that date, the firm was in- 
solvent. But at the time there had not been a 
sufficient revelation to defendant either of the 
distress of the firm or of the financial condi- 
tion of the firm to warrant saying that a rea- 
sonably prudent person should, as early as June 
25, have been put on inquiry, that the passing 
of so comparatively small a sum as $10,000 at 
that time would operate to put defendant in a 
position of being preferred over other creditors 
of the firm. It follows that plaintiff is not en- 
titled to have the June 25 transfers set aside. 
It may be said that Posner swindled the defend- 
nt. ‘but that does not affect any issue in this 
case. It was firm money which was taken by 
her; and, despite the fact that by swindling Pos- 
ner had gotten her money and put it in the 
firm, she is not to be treated, by reason of 
having been swindled, as having rights superior 
to those of other firm creditors. Now, as to 
the third question: In Section 60 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, only two classes of creditors are 
dealt with. One is a creditor with priority and 
the other is a creditor without priority. When 
the liability of the firm to the defendant was 
created, she had no priority. She stood, there- 
fore, in precisely the same relation as an ordi- 
nary merchandise creditor. They were both of 
the same class. Decree for plaintiff for $40,- 
000, with interest from August 4, 1930. In- 
junction continued. Irving Trust Co., as Trus- 
tee v. Kane. U.S. Dist. Ct., So. Dist. of N. Y. 
Decided April 12, 1933. 


PARTNERSHIP. ACCOUNTS RECEIV- 
ABLE. WHETHER ASSIGNMENTS VALID. 
EVIDENCE. (N. Y.) Petition to review two 
orders of the referee concerning the validity 
of certain assignments of accounts receivable 
made by the bankrupts to the Finance Com- 
pany of America in the amount of $4,784.18. 
By the first order the referee denied the trus- 
tee’s motion to compel the Finance Company of 
America to turn back the accounts and the 
monies collected on them prior to the bank- 
ruptcy; and by the second order the referee 
granted the motion to the Finance Company 
of America to compel the trustee to turn over 
to it the monies collected by the receiver and 
trustee on the same accounts. 

Held that the sole question is whether the 
assignments of accounts by the bankrupts to the 
Finance Company of America created a void- 
able preference and this depends upon whether 
the bankrupts were insolvent at the time and 
whether the assignee had reasonable ground for 
believing that a preference would be created. 
The bankrupts were manufacturers of ladies 
garments and for six years had been doing busi- 
ness with the Finance Company of America 
under a contract providing that the Finance 
Company would purchase the accounts receiv- 
able for 100 per cent of their face amount less 
interest and other charges, of which 60 per cent 
was to be paid upon the assignments and 40 per 
cent upon the payment of the accounts by the 
bankrupts’ customer. The customers were not 
to be notified and the collections were to be 
made by the bankrupts but the Finance Com- 
pany was given the right to audit the bank- 
rupts books as often as desired. The bankrupts 
warranted that the accounts would be collected 
in full and it had been the practice when ac- 
counts became overdue for the bankrupts to 
substitute others for them or to make some 
other adjustment with the Finance Company to 
reimburse it for the customers’ default. On 
February 15, 1932, a representative of the Fi- 
nance Company called on the bankrupts and 
told them that because of the amount of the 
overdue accounts the Company would refuse 
further advances until the bankrupts had made 
good on all those accounts which were overdue. 
The bankrupts thereafter assigned to the Fi- 
nance Company new accounts in partial pay- 
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ment of the bankrupts’ antecedent indebtedness 
on their warranty of the accounts previously as. 
signed. It is these later assignments which are 
in dispute. Upon the question of the solvency 
of the bankrupts at the time of assignments the 
record is far from satisfactory. The Finance 
Company certainly had the gravest doubts of 
the solvency of the bankrupts or it would not 
have insisted on the drastic measure adopted, 
It left the business with practically no income 
for its operation and it exacted an assignment 
of accounts covering all future sales. Orders 
reversed. Matter of Iobn Nassan & Bro. U. §. 
Dist. Ct., So. Dist. of N. Y. Decided April 10, 
1933. 


SALES AGENCY AGREEMENT. UNCER. 
TAINTY OF CONTINUED PERFORMANCE 
AND CONSIDERATION. CANCELLATION. 
DAMAGES. (IOWA). The Reno Company 
had been, from October 23rd, 1924, until 
December 1st, 1930, the sole distributor in the 
State of Iowa of certain products manufactured 
only by the Du Pont Company and intended 
mainly for the finishing, refinishing and_pol- 
ishing of automobiles. These products were re- 
ferred to as Duco. One of the conditions of 
the contract read: “It is our integtion and 
desire to continue under this agreement so long 
as your services, in our judgment, prove satis- 
factory.” On October 27, 1930, the Du Pont 
Company gave notice to the Reno Company of 
the termination of the contract effective the 
December 1st following, and it was this termi- 
nation by the Du Pont Company which the 
Reno Company asserts constituted a breach of 
the contract. It is contended that the termi- 
nation of the contract was at a time when, in 
the judgment of the Du Pont Company, the 
services of the Reno Company were not unsatis- 
factory. 

Held that language such as that used in this 
contract would ordinarily be understood to mean 
a promise to continue until dissatisfied. If 
there is uncertainty, lack of mutuality, or lack 
of consideration in the contract, it arises out of 
the fact that the Reno Company was in a po- 
sition at any time to terminate the contract 
without incurring any liability therefor. It is 
placing an unnatural construction upon this 
contract to hold that the promises made by the 
Reno Company and their performance consti- 
tuted the consideration for the Du Pont Com- 
pany remaining bound so long as it was satis- 
fied, and that its promise in that regard was 
bought and paid for. The contract itself pro- 
vides that the consideration for the services of 
the Reno Company is the discount of 25 per 
cent upon all materials ordered from the Du 
Pont Company. The agreement was nothing 
more than a sales agency agreement, terminable 
at will by the Reno Company, but containing 
a promise of the Du Pont Company to continue 
so long as satisfied with the services of its dis- 
tributor. Where a contract is so lacking in 
mutuality of obligation or certainty of consid- 
eration that it may be cancelled, or that specific 
performance will be denied on that sole ground, 
its termination by either party creates no lia- 
bility for damages resulting from a refusal to 
carry on. The contract here is such that, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of continued perform- 
ance by the Reno Company, a court of equity 
would, upon that ground alone, refuse specific 
performance. Had the Du Pont Company 
brought a suit in equity to cancel the contract, 
it would have been cancelled for uncertainty 
of consideration. Whether the termination by 
the Du Pont Company was in good faith or 
bad faith, no action for damages could be 
based upon it. Judgment for defendant Reno 
Company on its counterclaim, reversed and case 
remanded for further proceedings. E. I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Company v. Claiborne- 
Reno Company. U. S. C. C. A., 8th Cir. 
(Iowa). Decided March 20, 1933. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. TRADE TERM. 
“WHITE PINE.” The petition presents for 
‘consideration a review of orders made by: the 
Federal Trade Commission in the so-called 
“White Pine Cases” requiring the petitioning 
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jumber manufacturers to cease and desist from 
using the word “White” in conjunction with 
the word “pine” in connection with the sale in 
jnterstate commerce of lumber manufactured 
from the species of pine tree botanically known 
as pinus ponderosa. Pinus ponderosa belongs 
botanically with the so-called “yellow pine” 
group. The only species of true botanical 
“white pines” of commercial importance are 
Northern White Pine, and two Pacific Coast 
varieties—Idaho White Pine and Sugar Pine. 
Prior to 1924 the majority of Washington, 
Idaho, western Montana and northern and cen- 
tral Oregon producers of Ponderosa were des- 
ignating their lumber “Western White Pine.” 
As a result of an agreement entered into by 
most of such producers in that year the name 
“Pondosa Pine” was adopted as a substitute. 
Following the orders of the Commission, the 
name was again changed to “Ponderosa Pine.” 
The finding of the Commission to which ob- 
jection is principally directed as not being sup- 
ported by the evidence is that true white pine 
lumber is far more durable and has a far less 
percentage of sapwood than ponderosa lumber, 
and that the close resemblance between the 
heartwood of true white pines and the sap- 
wood of ponderosa is one of the greatest causes 
of confusion and deception in the marketing of 
the two species. 

Held that it may be conceded that the evi- 
dence establishes that Northern White Pine lum- 
ber from the forests of Minnesota and Idaho 
White Pine lumber possess certain qualities 
which make those lumbers a superior grade to 
lumber produced and sold as California White 
Pine. In considering the fact that certain of 
the so-called true white pines produce lumber 
superior in certain respects to that produced 
from Ponderosa, there is also to be considered 
the fact that these species of true white pines 
differ also from each other as the so-called yel- 
low pines differ from each other. Whatever 
these differences are, in commerce and industry 
pine lumber is classified into two groups, white 
pine and yellow pine, and any lumber falls 
within one or the other of these two main 
groupings, largely if not entirely because of its 
peculiar industrial utility. In considering the 
weight to be given to the fact that Ponderosa 
is not only not a botanical true white pine, but 
in certain respects is also inferior in a more or 
less uncertain degree to certain of the true white 
pines of commerce, the past history, as well as 
the future of the industry is deserving of con- 
sideration. The supply of the botanical true 
white pine is far more limited than that of 
Ponderosa. The public is not only interested 
in not being deceived in the material it pur- 
chases under a certain nomenclature, but pos- 
sibly in an even larger sense in the conservation 
of the forests. It is manifest that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Ponderosa has been sold in 
markets throughout the country under the 
commercial name California White Pine, and 
under other names using the word “white,” 
for more than fifteen years prior to the institu- 
tion of this proceeding, the so-called true white 
pines were able to command a higher price. 
Viewing the testimony in the light of all the 
facts of the case, it is insufficient to support 
findings that petitioners’ use of the commercial 
name California White Pine is an unfair method 
of competition or that its prevention would be 
in the interest of the public. Orders set aside. 
Algoma Lumber Company et al. v. Federal 
Trade Commission. U. S. C. C. A., 9th Cir. 
Decided April 4, 1933. 


“Form good habits—they’re as hard 
to break as bad ones.” 


“Be patient with the shortcomings of 
others but impatient with your own.” 
WILLIAM FEATHER 





Circulating 
credit 


(Cont. from page 34) been concerns who 
still exercised faith in their customers, 
whose customers still respected the fair- 
ness of the appraisal of credit by their 
sources of supply. And during these 
trying years our organization has done 
everything within its power to keep un- 
diminished that stream of credit. The 
challenge that comes down to us today 
is to build it into a river of such volume 
that once again it will reach out and 
fertilize the fields of commerce. 


We will begin rebuilding by remov- 
ing from the tributaries the obstructions 
that have prevented their normal flow. 
It is our task to pledge ourselves to a 
careful sifting of each and every credit 
appraisal, to reveal in clear, bold out- 
lines the character of a man or institu- 
tion as reflected in his paying habits. 
And the objective of our organization, 
during the course of the coming year, 
should be never to rest from our labors 
until each and every member institution 
has at its command a dredge to remove 
completely the debris, so that each and 
every one of our members may do his 
full share toward rebuilding the stream 
of credit. Our ideals must go beyond 
this. It will be our solemn purpose to 
enlist every manufacturer, banker and 
wholesaler of character in this army of 
ours, mobilized for the purpose of keep- 
ing the streams of credit pure and cir- 
culating freely. A national network of 
fact-gathering bureaus reaches into the 
hitherto unexplored credit tributaries 
and it is our unselfish duty to see that 
this Interchange channel is kept open to 
every manufacturer, wholesaler and 
banker who is worthy of tilling the 
fields of trade. It is our duty to repair 
the levees of credit fundamentals, to re- 
build the dykes of confidence, to remove 
the snags of credit ignorance. 

Credit that has been frozen, held in 
the shape of congealed assets, should be 
cleared by us through the medium of 
our Adjustment Bureaus, the greatest 
commercial ice-breakers industry and 
commerce ever established. Here we 
have provided a laboratory in which 
we will carefully sift the obstructions, 
dredge the channels, and once again 
start a steady flow of credit streams to 
join the main artery. And for the stag- 
nant pools whose outlets have been 
dammed from the main artery by reason 
of immovable barriers, we commend the 
use of our Collection Divisions, where 


through scientific agitation we will sort 
out the good from the bad, and see that 
the gates are once again opened and a 
drainage effected so that this stream of 
credit may not be impoverished again. 


If, perchance, in our diagnosis and 
conservation operations, criminality is 
discovered, then relentlessly and with 
bared fists we will bring the guilty to 
the bar of justice through our Fraud 
Prevention activities. 


But even these accomplishments will 
fall short of our ideals. We of this 
generation do not wish to witness again 
the conditions through which we have 
just emerged, conditions ascribable al- 
most entirely to credit ignorance. Credit 
is a sacred thing, as powerful as light- 
ning from the heavens, a potent force 
for good or an ominous power of evil, 
depending on its use. Credit is the en- 
ergy of commerce and industry, the 
dynamo of international trade, the fuel 
that provides the power to make prog- 
ress in the world’s civilization. We dare 
not place it in wrong hands. We dare 
not see it prostituted and destroyed. The 
task is ours to educate American indus- 
try and commerce as to the true func- 
tion of credit and, particularly, to point 
out the destructive effect of destroying 
confidence in credit through the inter- 
position of obstacles and impediments 
that will prevent its normal flow. Every 
man in industry in the United States 
should educate himself on credits, and 
avail himself of our Credit Institute as 
a medium for that training. 

And finally, let us once again renew 
our pledge and express our faith in 
ideals; let us reaffirm our conviction in 
the Golden Rule, and not see it turn to 
brass before our very eyes; let us recog- 
nize that in the last analysis, greed, 
selfishness and a departure from those 
ethical virtues so worth-while in life 
has brought to us all of our difficulties. 
Oh, it may seem a far cry from the 
business to the spiritual world, but busi- 
ness in the last analysis is not a keen 
and sharp game, in which the trickster 
has all the advantage. Business is an 
honest and noble undertaking in which 
the rewards will go to those who exer- 
cise virtue in their dealings. Let us, in 
short, determine that credit, the very 
warp and woof of the fiber of business, 
be strengthened by ethics of the very 
highest order. Let us begin building an 
industrial credit that will be the hope 
and admiration of the world, sound in 
appraisal, ideal in ethics, with the broad 
fundamentals of character and humane- 
ness. 
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ALWAYS IN TOUCH 


Where your debtor is located makes no difference. No location 
in the United States is further than a day away from one or more 
of the 71 approved Collection-Adjustment Bureaus of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. Each local director is in touch 
with the ever changing local conditions. The personnel of each 
Bureau is skilled and efficient. Each Bureau is operated by Credit 
Executives for Credit Executives. Each local Bureau is backed by 
the strength and influence of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Approach to any problem in insolvency is made with all the ad- 
vantages of local representation plus the advantages of National 
prestige. 

Each contact is swift, skilled, personal, direct! 

Regardless of location you are ALWAYS in touch through 
ee is 5% 









Approved Adjustment Bureaus 


As of June 1, 1933 


The services offered by each of the Bureaus listed below are indicated by symbols which appear after each listing, as follows: 
A—Assignments B—Bankruptcy Claims Representation C—Collections P—Personal Contact Service R—Receiverships T—Trustezships 


ARIZONA—PHoEN1x—Adjustment Bureau of the Ari- 
zona Ass’n of Credit Men, 314 Title & Trust Bldg., 
Lyle N. Owens, Mgr.; J. L. Vance, Asst. Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


CALIFORNIA—Los ANceLes—Collections and Traveling 
Adjuster Service. Collection Division of the Los 
Angeles C.M.A. 804-5 Board of Trade Bldg. Reid 
Fulkman, Mgr. (BCP) 


Oaktanp—Adjustment Bureau of the Oakland Ass’n 
of Credit Men, 414 Central Bank Bldg., K. S. Thom- 
son, Mr. (ABCPRT) 


San Francisco—Adjustment Bureau of the Credit 
Managers’ Ass’n of Northern and Central Calif., 333 
Montgomery St., O. H. Walker, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


COLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A.C.M. 810 Fourteen St., James B. 
McKelvy, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Connecticut A.C.M. 23 Temple St., Eugene N. 
Dietler, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Wasnincton—Adjustment 
Bureau of the Washington C.M.A., 755 Munsey Bldg., 
A. L. Birch, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


FLORIDA—Tampa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa 
A.C.M., P. O. Box 2128, S. B. Owen, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


Bureau of the At- 
of Commerce Bldg. 


GEORGIA—ATLANTA—Adjustment 
lanta A.C.M., 305 Chamber 
F. H. Sned, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


IDAHO—Boise—Adjustment Bureau of the Boise A.C.M. 
208-9 McCarty Bldg., H. L. Streeter, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


ILLINOIS—Cuicaco—Adjustment Bureau of the Chicago 
A.C.M., 1400 Midland Bldg., 176 W. Adams St., 
H. W. Cline, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


INDIANA—Evansvitte—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Evansville A.C.M., 504 Furniture Bldg., A. H. Osch- 
mann, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


INDIANAPOLIS—Adjustment Bureau of the Indianapolis 
A.C.M., 901 Peoples Bank Bldg., Merritt Fields, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT ) 


South Beno—Northern Indiana Adjustment Bureau, 
2nd fl., The News Times Bldg., E. J. Payton, Mgr., 
(ABCPRT) 


1OW A—Davenport—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-City 
Credit Men’s Ass’n, 1001 First National Bank Bldg., 
H. B. Betty, Mgr., (ABPRT) 


Drs Mornes—Adjustment Bureau of the Des Moines 


A.C.M., 818 Valley National Bank Bldg., Don E. 
Neiman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Sioux Crry—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter-State 
A.C.M., Badgerow Bldg., P. A. Lucey, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


KANSAS—Wicnitra—Adjustment Bureau of the Wichita 
Association of Credit Men, 4th Floor, First National 
Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


KENTUCKY—Lexincton—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Lexington Association of Credit Men, 505-6 Security 
Trust Bldg., E. M. McGarry, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Louisvitte—Louisville Credit Men’s Adjustment Bu- 
reau, 3rd Floor, Speed Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


LOUISIANA—New Orteans—Adjustment Bureau of the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Ass’n, 1007 Queen and 
Crescent Bldg., Chas. G. Cobb, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MARYLAND—Baxtimore—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Baltimore Ass’n of Credit Men, 301 West Redwood 
St., George J. Lochner, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MASSACHUSETTS—Sprincriero—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Western Mass. Ass’n of Credit Men, 616 State 
Bldg., H. E. Morton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the De- 
troit Association of Credit Men, 1282 First’ National 
Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Grano Rapiws—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Credit Men’s Ass’n, 602-8 Association of Com- 
merce Bldg., Edward DeGroot, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MINNESOTA—DututH—Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, 
Inc., 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. Robie, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


MINNEAPOLIs—Collections and Traveling Adjuster Ser- 
vice; Associated Creditors, Inc., 420 Rand Tower, 
H. S. Holbrook, Sec’y-Treas. For Rehabilitations and 
Liquidations see St. Paul (CP) 


St. Paut—Rehabilitations and Liquidations, The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 2233 University 
Ave., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collections and 
Traveling Adjuster Service, see Minneapolis (ABRT) 


MISSOURI—Kansas Citry—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Kansas City Association of Credit Men, Sth Floor, 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 912 Baltimore Ave., C. L. 
Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


St. Louts—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St., Orville 
Livingston, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MONTANA—Biitincs—Adjustment Bureau of the Mon- 


tana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, Box 1184, 
Meredith Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Great Fatts—Adjustment Bureau of the Northern 
Montana Association of Credit Men, Box 1784, F. E. 
McDonnell, Mgr. (ABCPT) 
NEBRASKA—Linco_tn—See Omaha. 
Omana—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 2nd Floor, Sunderland Bldg., 


15th and Harney Sts., G. P. Horn, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NEW JERSEY—Newarx—Credit Men’s Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., 17 William St., Ernest H. Stauber, Megr., 
Estates Dept.; David T. Young, Mgr., Collection Dept. 
(ABCPRT) 


NEW YORK—Burrato—Western New York Adjust- 
ment Corp., 544-552 Gerrans Bldg., James D. Huestis, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


New Yorx—Adjustment Bureau of the New York 
Credit Men’s Ass’n, 470 Fourth Ave., Raymond 
Hough, Mgr. (ABRT) (Collections handled by New 
York . Credit Men’s Collection Division Inc., 470 


Fourth Ave., C. E. Liddon, Mgr.) 


RocHester—Collection Bureau of the Rochester Credit 
Men’s Service Corporation, Suite 408, 34 State St., T. 
E. McCallion, Mgr. (BCP) 


NORTH CAROLINA—Cuar.totre—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Carolina Association of Credit Men Inc., 306 


Commercial Bank Bldg., E. C. Fearrington, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
OHIO—CLEvEetaNv—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleve- 


land Association of Credit Men, 410 Leader Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Co_umsus—Credit Association of Central Ohio, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Blidg., William G. Hills, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


Dayton—Collection Dept. of the Dayton A.C.M., 40 
Hamiel Bldg., Fifth and Ludlow Sts., Leo J. Bouchard, 
Mgr. (BCP) 


Torevo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 622 Madison Ave., H. W. Voss, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Youncstown—Adjustment Bureau of the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men, 1105 Mahoning Bank 
Bldg., O. E. Johnson, Mgr. (ABRT) 


OKLAHOMA—Ok.aHoMa Crity—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, 907 
Cotton-Grain Exchange Bldg., E. E. Barbee, Mer. 
(ABPRT) 


Tutsa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tulsa Credit Men’s 
Ass’n, P. O. Box 466, C. L. Teale, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


OREGON—PortiLanp—Adjustment Bureau of the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, 471 Pittock Block, 
E. W. Jehnson, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


RHODE 


TEXAS—Dattas—North Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA—ALLENTOwN—Lehigh Valley — Berks 


Adjustment Bureau, 503 Hunsicker Bldg., J. 
Reinhard, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


PHILADELPHIA—Adjustment Bureau of the Philadelphia 


H, Jj. 


Association of Credit Men, 220 So. 16th St., 10th 
Floor, Cunard Bldg., Clarence H. Osborn, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


PittspuRGH—Adjustment and Service Bureau of the 
Credit Association of Western Pa., 6th fl., Westing- 
house Bldg., R. H. Coleman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


ALtoona—Adjustment Bureau of the Credit Associa- 
tion ef Western Pa., 1413 Eleventh Ave., Paul A. 
Kerin, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


JoHNstowN—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Credit Ass’n of Western Pa., 632 Swank 
Bldg., S. I. Lasner, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


UNIONTOWN—Adjustment Bureau of the Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Pa., 704-5 Second Natl. Bank Bldg., 
F. W. Mosier, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


ISLAND—Provipence—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Rhode Island Association of Credit Men, 87 Wey- 
bosset St.,.C. E. Austin, Jr., Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Sioux Faiits—See Sioux City, Iowa. 
TENNESSEE—Cuattanooca—Adjustment Bureau of the 


Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 1115 Hamil- 
ton National Bank Bldg., C. H. McCollum, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


KNoxvitte—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 504 New Sprankle Bldg., 
W. A. DeGroat, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Mempuis—Adjustment Bureau of the 
ciation of Credit Men, 


Correll, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Memphis Asso- 
206 Randolph Bldg., E. C. 


Adjustment & Credit 
Interchange Bureau, Suite 322, Santa Fe Bldg., M. L. 
Barnett, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 433 First National Bank Bldg., 
Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


San Awntonio—San Antonio Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Adjustment Bureau, 313 Alamo National Bank Bldg., 
Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


UTAH—Satt Lake 
Inter-Mountain 
Walker 


Crtry—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Association of Credit Men, 1411 
Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


VIRGINIA—LyncHusurc—Credit 
justment Bureau of the 
Credit Men, 405 
(ABCPRT) 


Interchange and Ad- 
Lynchberg Association of 
Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgr. 


RicHMOND—Adjustment Bureau of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 305 Travelers Bldg., J. P. 
Abernethy, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


W ASHINGTON—Seatt_te—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Seattle Ass’n of Credit Men, 7th Floor, Alaska Bldg., 
C. P. King, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


SpoKANE—Spokane Merchants’ Association, 718 Realty 
Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. (ABCRT) 


Tacoma+—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 802 
Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WEST VIRGINIA—C arkssurc—Central W. Va. Credit 
& Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank Bldg., C. R. 
Hoffman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


HuNTINGTON—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 
228 First Huntington National Bank Bldg., C. C. 
Harrold, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


CHaRLESTON—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & Ad- 
justment Bureau, Room 402, 804 Quarrier St., Ira W. 
Belcher, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Wneerinc—Adjustment Bureau of the Wheeling Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 913 Hawley Bldg., E. K. Pfeil, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WISCONSIN—Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the 


Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, 200 Northern Bldg., R. C. Creviston, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 

Mitwauker—Adjustment Bureau of the Milwaukee 


Association of Credit Men, 632-46 The Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Bldg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
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Wisdom 


“Wherever there is work for the 
hands of men, there is work for their 
teeth. Where there is employment there 
will be bread. It is a great blessing for 
the poor to have cheap food, but, greater 
than that, prior to that, and of still 
higher value, is the blessing of being 
able to buy food by honest and respect- 
able employment. Employment feeds 
and clothes and instructs. Employment 
gives health, sobriety and morals. Con- 
stant employment and well-paid labor 
produces, in a country like ours, general 
prosperity, content and cheerfulness.”— 
Daniel Webster. 


First things 
y first 


(Cont. from page 17) liquidation, to which 
was coupled a certainty of a severe 
scaling down of the asset values. 

And then, to use his own remarks on 
the matter of liabilities: “I have a cus- 
tomer whose place of business is in a 
state where the total amount due un- 
der his three year lease becomes a claim 
against his estate if he fails. He has a 
sign on the front of his store on which 
there is a four year contract for main- 
tenance and purchase. If he fails, the 
total amount of that contract becomes a 
claim against the estate. Neither of 
these items is shown as a liability in his 
statement. As a matter of fact, what 
are they but operating expenses to a go- 
ing business? But if that business fails, 
those two claims will appear right 
enough. Each of them will be larger 
than mine, and my merchandise will be 
sold and the proceeds divided propor- 
tionately. 


“What is the measure of my safety 
under such conditions? The same as in 
the matter of assets? Will that cus- 
tomer continue in business? And the 
answer to that question is, again—is 
he paying his bills.” 

And then, after mentioning other 
liabilities of similar nature, such as 
taxes, contingent liabilities, etc., which 
rarely appear in statements, but the ex- 
istence of which could be discounted or 
anticipated according to the customer’s 
paying record—he concluded with this 
statement: “I question whether any- 
_ one can properly appraise any financial 
statement without first having the facts 
about buying and paying habits. In 
my business where accounts are not 
always large, where the amount I can 
afford for credit information is limited, 


and I must choose between a financial 
statement and a Credit Interchange re- 
port, I will take my chance on the lat- 
ter. I find it is the best security. And 
when I have a problem involving a lar- 
ger amount, I'll still get the Credit In- 
terchange report first, for without it I 
cannot make what I consider an accu- 
rate analysis of a financial statement.” 

And that is one man’s analysis of the 
comparative merits of financial state- 
ments, and Credit Interchange Service 
which is merely ledger experience in- 
formation tabulated in reports in a man- 
ner which makes it convenient for 
ready analysis. He is using Credit In- 
terchange in preference to any other 
method of securing that information 
because he says it is economical and 
dependable and, most important of all, 
gives him facts from all lines and all 
markets. He says that is of the utmost 
importance to him because, as is true in 
most industries, he frequently finds that 
no one else in his industry is selling his 
customers in as large amounts as him- 
self. And even when he, or those in 
his industry or his market, are the lar- 
gest creditors, the first signs of trouble 
very often appear in other lines or other 
markets. 

No better way to conclude this arti- 
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cle suggests itself than to use this man’s’ 
closing comment: “We credit men haye © 
but a small appreciation of the value of © 
Credit Interchange Service. To many © 
of us today it is just another method © 
of getting a few comments on our cus. _ 
tomers’ buying and paying records. It 
is and should be much more than that, 
Even now it affords us our only oppor. — 
tunity of getting real, up-to-date facts 
on a broad inter-market, inter-line 
scale. I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when the Credit Interchange re. 
ports coming to me will be an almost 
complete picture of the ledgers of all 
creditors. 5 

“All of us have seen the value of our | 
cooperative efforts as we have developed 
them to date; but the greatest benefit ~ 
to all will accrue to us when we really 
get together in an exchange of infor- 
mation on a basis whereby each of us 
will be able to act with full knowledge 
of what all the others are doing. That 
will help the other fellow avoid making 
trouble for me. And, more important 
so far as he is concerned, it will help me 
avoid creating trouble and loss for him. ~ 
As the membership of our Credit In- © 
terchange Bureau grows, we will inevit- 
ably have less trouble, less loss, and far 
more profitable business.” 


HOTEL 


ONE BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STA. 
Harry A.Day, Mng. Dir. 
e 


40 When writing to The Hotel Imperial, please mention Credit 6 Financial Management 





